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CORN BILL. 


Bolt-court, 20. November, 1833 
Tue following very well-written a 
very pertinent letter deserves an answe 
from me; that answer it shall have; 
and I will take this opportunity of ob- 
serving, that, to write in this manner, 
and not to ceal in abuse and in false 
imputations and insinuations, is the 
way to obtain attention from me, who 
never yet, in my whole life, yielded to 
any such sort of attack... 1 Shall now 
insert the letter, which is as reasonable 
in its matter as it is able in its manner. 


‘© Portsmouth, Nov. 13, 1833. 


** Sin,—Not being quite satisfied with 
“the arguments relative to the corn 
* laws, as contained in the last Rigs 
* ter, I beg permission to offer aremark 
“ortwoon the subject. At p. 325, 
“vou say, ‘I opposed the passing of 
*** the Corn Bill, in 1815, because I 
“* wanted the army disbanded, the 
*** dead-weight lopped off, the sine- 
“ € cures and pensions abolished, the in- 
“ * terest of the debt to be reduced in 
“ ©an equitable manner,’ &c. ; and ‘ be- 
“** cause I saw that the landowners 
** never would be for those measures, 
“*so long as they could, by any 
“means, keep up the price of corn. 
“knew that the price must depend 
ae oe 

of money in circulation, 
“than upon any laws that could be 
“‘¢ passed relative to the imp: 
‘. : corn; bht I also knew 
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“* upon these groundsl opposed. the 
© € Corn Bill.’ ‘ 

‘* Now, sir, I confess I do not see 
‘in what respect circumstances have 
‘* so altered as to justify any change of 


| ££ opinion or conduct in reformers. The 


* sinecures and pensions still exist ; 
“the interest of the debt still remains 
“ without any reduction; all the bur- 
‘* dens under which we groaned in 1815 
still press upon us; and the land- 
owners are as averse now as they 
were then to any mitigation of a 
xation which is grinding us to 
e earth. If, then, it were right 
you, in 1815, to endeavour to 
ften the hard hearts of the land- 
“ divners, by making them feel some- 
‘ thing of the privations which afflicted 
‘* other classes of the community ; if it 
“ were right then, as 1 think it was, to 
*‘ compel the unwilling landowners to 
assist the reformers in calling for a 
‘ diminution in the amount of taxes, by 
‘‘ opposing the Corft Bill, which af- 
‘forded them the means of paying 
‘their share of those taxes; if this 
“ was right in 1815, what reason can 
“there be for thinking” it wrong in 
‘©1833? But you appear now to think 
** it altogether wrong : your sentiments 
“ seem to be completely changed ; for, 
“in the same page you justify your 
* colleague’s declaration,, that / he 
‘** never would be fora repeal of the 
‘“‘ ¢ corn laws, until the heavy burdens 
“ ¢ were taken from the land.’ Why, 
‘‘ sir, if the burdens were taken from 
“the land, your colleague t 
‘‘ gave himself all trouble about corn 
“ laws; which would, in that case, be 
“already virtually repealed; for we 
could then grow corn as cheaply as un- 
* taxed foreigners. . a 
“One answer might serve for all 
“the arguments you advance in sup- 
** port of your changed opinion, namely, 


ments were all as “p- : 
* plicable, had all the force, 
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“ were equally and fairly levied, and if 
“ no more were exacted from us than 
“‘the just purposes of good govern- 
** ment required, the case would be very 
“‘ different: I should then perfectly 
“avree with your present views. But 
“‘ when it is notorious that the land- 
** owners have had a principal hand in 
“* Jaying on our grievous load of taxes, 
“* always taking care, by various means, 
** to reimburse themselves for the share 
“they have had to pay, I am sorry 
“you should turn your back on your 
** former principles, and give your pow 
“ erful support to those who only se 
** to lighten their own burdens by mea 
** drawn from us: the great evil of whi 
** will be, that they will be totally, 
“ different to our cries for relief ; 
*‘ will rather take part with our foes 
“in perpetuating an oppressive system 
*‘ of taxation, than assist us in our ef- 
** forts to obtain cheap government. 

** It is with great pain that I feel my- 
“self compelled to differ with you in 
** opinion, because 

Iam, 
“* your very sincere admirer, 


“and very obedient humble servant, 
“GEO. KING.” 





MR. COBBETT’S ANSWER. 


Sir,—You seem to have overlooked, 
or, perhaps, did not know, the whole of 
the circumstances relative to the Corn 
Bill in 1815. If you were to recur to 
the Register of that year, you will find, 
especially at page 107, volume xxvii, 
dated January28, 1815; Ishould not say 
ESPECIALLY, because that volume and 
the preceding and succeeding volumes 
are full of matter to the same amount ; 
but, if you were to refer to that page 
only, you would see, that I deemed the 
Corn Bill to be perfectly right, unless 
the taxes pressing upon the land were 
reduced to a very small amount in- 
deed. However, before | proceed far- 
ther, I must stop to make two obser- 
vations which appear to me to be v 
important in this case, | | 

Fixsr, that you offer nothing in answer 


‘to the ents of my articleof the 5. 
Nov., pu lished in the hese of the 9. 


of November. 
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that, when my objections to the Corn 
Bill of 1815 are considered, 1 am now 
inconsistent ; an object which you have 
not only aright to have in view, but 
which it is laudable in you to endeavour 
to effect, in order, that a person towards 
whom you are so good as to express a 
great deal of respect, may have a fair 
opportunity of giving you a satisfactory 
explanation of his conduct, if he can. 
But, sir, to change one’s opinion is 
neither crime nor fault nor error. It 
is perfectly right not only to entertain 
e change, but to express it ; and in 
manner of ways to make the change 
own as soon as possible, and also 
e grounds of the change. But, sir, 
it could be shown that I had changed 
my opinions upon the subject, this 
would weigh not a straw against the 
force of my artiéle published on the 9. 
of November, which has produced so 
very great an effect upon the public; 
for, you will please to observe, that it is 
not opinions which are stated in that 
article, but unquestionable facts ; and 
clear and legitimate inferences drawn 
from those facts. 

‘he sEcoND OBSERVATION is, that 
you seem to take it for granted that I 
am against a repeal of the Corn Bill 
now. Iam for that repeal, and most 
decidedly for it, not thinking it at all 
necessary to the protection of the farmer 
and landowner, provided the heavy 
taxes that press upon them are repealed; 
being thoroughly convinced, that Eng- 
land would be a country to export com 
from, if the land were disburdened of 
the monstrous taxes which it has to 
bear; and, I shall always vote for a re- 
peal of the Corn Bill, including 10 the 
vote the repeal of the tax on malt, 
hops, soap, and some other things, “4 
forgetting the direct taxes which teh 
so heavily on the landlord ‘and the “a 
mer; sometimes upwards from the !a- 
bourers and the agricultural tradesmen, 







and sometimes upon these downwards, 
beginning with the Jandlord and ape 
with the hedger and th oy ‘pho 
always vote | 
Bill, accompanied with the repeal of | 
these taxes Ke Pete thas 

Now, sir, to return to the time whe? 
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the first Corn Bill was under discus- 
sion. I objected to it, because I knew it 
would make the landlords inert as to 
the repeal of taxes; without which re- 
peal, you will observe, [ deemed a Corn 
Bill quite justifiable, though I never 
thought much of its efficacy. But, the 
Corn Bill was passed in spite of all 
my indefatigable exertions against it ; 
and I verily believe, that those exertions 
were amongst the causes that urged the 
righteous Government and the Parlia- 
ment on to the passing of it. The Corn 
Bill was passed instead of the taking 
off of taxes ; it was passed in despite of 
my opinions, my arguments, and my 
prayers ; but, I am not, for this cause, 
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nions, the statements, and arguments, 
which | am employing at this day, re- 
lative to this same subject. I beg you 
to have the guodness to read it with 
attention; because [ am sure that it 
will satisfy you, that here are the same 
principles, same motives, same argu- 
ments, same conclusions, as those put 
forth by me upon this subject at this 
day, 


EXTRACT. 
(From the Register of 28. January, 1815.) 
But, the truth is, that the absurdity of 
these positions arises from a very ma- 


terial omission in the enumeration of 
e farmer’s outgoings; to wit: the 





to be for the repealing of it, unless that 
repeal be accompanied with the taking 
off of those taxes, which taking off 

maintained to be necessary, in order to 
justify a refusal to pass the bill. We 
are differently situated from what we 
were in 1815. The inhabitants of towns 
then protested loudly against the pass- 
ing of the Corn Bill. I protested, too; 
but always with the express declaration 
that such a bill ought to pass, unless 
the pressure of taxation were removed 
from the land. The inhabitants of the 
towns now cry aloud, and I[ trust will 
continue to cry aloud, for the repeal of 
the Corn Bill. I shall feel honoured in 
being the organ in laying their prayers 
before Parliament ; but I never can do 
this, and support those prayers, if un- 
accompanied with a prayer for a repeal 
of the taxes which press so heavily upon 
the land and upon agricultural labour. 

I have referred you, sir, to the Re- 
gister of 28. Jan. 1815; it is hardly 
to be supposed that you have that vo- 
lume at hand ; and J am quite sure that 
you can have but a faint recollection of 
the many articles which I published 
upon the subject, in 1914 and 1815. I 
will, therefore, here insert a passage 
from the Register which I have just 
mentioned, and which you will find at 







page 107 of that volume, if you should 
chance t¢ pag » as contain- 
ull statement enough of all the 
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AXES! which, direct and indirect, 
Binount to more, aye, to double as much, 
as his labour, horse feed, seed, imple- 
ments, and rent, all put together. The 
direct taxes are upon his land, his pro- 
perty, his horses, his house, his windows, 
his gig, his dogs, his man servant, and to 
these must be added his poor-rates. He 
pays about 17s. a bushel tax out of every 
20s. which he lays out in salt; and, in 
a large farm-house, the salt tax amounts 
to about 10/. a year. He pays more in 
tax upon malt than his barley, of which 
the malt is made, amounts to. He pays 
a tax upon the soap and candles and tea 
and sugar and wine and spirits used in 
his house. He paysa tax on the leather 
and iron used in his implements and his 
harness. And be it observed and remem- 
bered, that he pays a tax upon the beer, 
the gin, the tea, the sugar, the salt, the 
soap, the candles, the shoes, the tobacco, 
used by his labourers and tradesmen. For 
every quart of beer drank by the plough- 
man, at a public-house, the farmer pays 
about 4d. in tax. ‘The brewer and 
maltster first pay it; the publican pays 
it to them ; the Jabourer pays it to the 
publican; the farmer pays it to the 
labourer ; and, as the farmer must be 
repaid, he must, of course, charge it in 
the price of the next corn that he sells. 
Here, then, is the real cause of the 
necessit of high prices. It is the GO- 
VERNM NT, and not the FARMER, 
who stands in need of high-priced corn. 
Oh! ye Cokes and Westerns, be not; 
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the tools of the taxing system! I know 
well that neither of you wish for high 
prices in order to increase, or keep up 
your own incomes. Your wish is to 
protect, to secure the well-being of a 
description of persons, as to whose pur- 
suits you arelaudably enthusiastic. But 
the real ¢endency of your exertions is 
to protect, and promote the taxing 
system, and thereby to enable the Go- 
vernment to keep up, during peace, a 
standing army and all those means of 
patronage heretofore unknown in Eng- 
Jand, and the keeping up of which tends 
to the total extinguishment of even the 
great country gentlemen, the little ones 
having all been swallowed up long ago 
Stand here, I pray you, and reflect befor 
you proceed another inch. You per 
ceive clearly, that the writer whom I 
have quoted, under pretence of protect- 
ing the farmer and promoting agricul- 
ture, aims at keeping up the taxes, that 
is to say, an immense military establish- 
ment and patronage, which it is your 
interest, and the farmer’s interest, and 
the country’s interest, to see reduced to 
nothing, seeing, that we now want no 
standing army any more than our fore- 
fathers did. I have read a long letter 
of Mr. WesreERN to show, that it is just 
and necessary to passa bill to protect 
the farmer. The reasonings of that 
very able letter are unanswerable, if we 
admit that the taxing system must 
remain in full vigour, which the author 
seems to admit, and which I wonder that 
he should have admitted. It is clearly 
shown, that the English farmer will not 
grow corn, unless he is put upon as 
good a footing, at least, as the French 
farmer. But, then, it is not shown, that 
this cannot be accomplished without a 
Corn Bill; and yet, this ought to be 
shown, and clearly shown, by those 
who, in open hostility to the common 
feeling of mankind, propose such a 
measure. The farmer, and the pros- 
perity of agriculture, do not depend 
upon the price of corn alone: there are 


the hides, the skin, the wool, and the. 


flax, all very great articles of produce. 


These are, in t part, ht into 
articles of ane te our Dab sonst : 
and thus they are exported. Make the/ E 
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corn dear 3; make the food of the manu- 
facturer twice as dear as the food of the 
manufacturer in France, America, and 
elsewhere, and who will purchase the 
dear manufactures ? But, take away the 
taxes that support the army, the ord- 
nance, a great part of the navy ; abolish 
the new military schools and all their 
enormous expenses; return again to 
cheap and peaceful government ; lay 
aside the bayonet and the broad-sword, 
and be content with the old-fashioned 
sheriff's wand and constable’s staff. Do 
this and there will be quite enough left 
to discharge the just debts of the coun- 
try, and to support the Crown with 
ufficient splendour, though wheat 
hould again fall (as I hope it will) to 
e old five shillings a bushel of Jeruro 
ULL; and agriculture will flourish, and 
farmers will thrive as much as they 
have done for the last twenty years; 
and, what is still of more importance, 
pauperism will almost disappear, hos- 
pitality will revive, and honesty, the 
constant companion of competence, will 
curtail the long and dismal lists of 
crimes, commitments, convictions, ba- 
nishments, and executions, which now 
fill the mind with horror and dismay. 
‘“* Here,” say the writers, “ we take our 
“ stand. The English farmer cannot 
** grow corn, unless, by an importation 
“ duly, the foreign farmer be made to 
“bear part of the English farmer's 
*‘ taxes.’ But, he will not bear part 
then ; for he will not bring his corn, 
and it is meant that he should not. Here 
Itake my stand. Reduce the taxes of 
the English farmer, and then he will 
grow corn enough without the aid of 
foreign supply; and the manufacturers, 
eating cheap food, will be able to sell 
cheaper than the manufacturers of other 
nations ; and thus, all will thrive toge- 
ther; make corn dear, by continu 
heavy taxation, and all will decline 
keeps except the militery and naval 
official part of the community, who 
will, in the end, obtain a predomit 
such as they possess in the 
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and eloquence will take their flight for 
ever to the other side of the Atlantic. 
I hardly think it possible that such men 
as Mr. Coke and Mr. Western should 
be the partisans of a measure having 
such a tendency. They may doubt, 
whether it be practicable, without injury 
to the fundholders, to reduce the taxes 
so as to enable the farmer to sell wheat 
at five shillings a bushel. For my part, 
I have no doubt at all upon the subject ; 
but, before I give myself the trouble of 
proving, and my readers the trouble of 
reading what I have to say upon the 
subject, let the advocates of a new and 
odious measure give us their arguments 
to prove, that the measure is indis- 
pensably necessary to the discharge of 
the just debts of the country and to the 
support of our Government agreeably 
to the constitution. It is for those who 
propose such a measure to show, that 
it cannot be done without ; and this they 
must show before any just man will give 
his consent to it. The measure would be 
little protection to the farmer ; it would 
dohim no good; it would do the land- 
owner little good: what it gave in pro- 
hibition it would take away in tax, and 
‘give it to the military, naval, and official 
part of the community, the tendency of 
which must inevitably be to give these 
a predominance over all the peaceful 
arts and professions, and to produce all 
the lamentable consequences which I 
have above described. For these rea- 
sons, I, who am a farmer by taste as 
well as in fact, and who am deeply in- 
terested in the prosperity of agriculture, 
detest and abhor, from the bottom of 
my soul, the idea of any measure tend- 
ing to raise, or keep up, the price of 
corn; and, if thefe be but one man in 
all England found to petition against 
such a measure, I will be that man. 
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favour of the bill. The doctrine of 
‘« free trade” not having at that time 
got into his shallow skull. I must stop 
here to. observe on the arts by which 
that man rose from being a garcon 
apothicaire at Paris, and a member of 
the Jacobin-club, to be the President of 
the Board of Trade, and a privy-council- 
lor, crammed up to the throat with pen- 
sions, in reversion as well as in possession. 
Husxtsson was a political tool under 
Dunpas, Pirt, Cannina, and the rest. 
He was a smooth, clever, merchant’s 
clerk; but his great gift was, knowing 
how to hold his tongue; extreme cau- 
tion in saying anything in opposition to 
any body who had power. He was 
never engaged immediately in any act 
of a tyrannical or violeat nature. He 
always abstained from saying a word 
in support of such acts, though he never 
refused them his vote. He had a very 
placid countenance, was mild and civil 
in his manners; his appearance alto- 
gether was not only inoffensive, but 
rather pleasing. He had nothing of 
spirit or vivacity about him, never: 
used an energetic expression; and 
very seldom could have his features dis« 
turbed by a frown or a smile ; he was 
sufficiently tall, straight, zenteelly made; 
but, take him altogether, as dull 
and uninteresting a piece of human 
flesh as my eyes ever beheld. But, he 
had great industry, was looked upon as 
a miracle of exertion amongst those 
who thought more of horse-racing and” 
fox-hunting than they could bring 

themselves to think about affairs of” 
state, while the far greater part of them 

far surpassed him in natural ability ; 

but, his great fort of all was, that he 

knew how to hold his tongue; knew 

how to avoid expressing opinions ; and 

this, together with his gravity of coun- 
tenance, and great reserve, made him 

pass for a miracle of wisdom ; if the talent 

of man were to be measured by the 

bulk of his body, Mr. Sranrey has, 

at the age of thirty-four or thirty-five, 

‘as much talent in the nail of his 





ydis-|toe as Husxissow had in his whole 
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be called a ‘‘ wise man” by Mr, 
Rosinson or any body else that shall 
estimate in the same way. 

Alas! if it were only a subject of 
laughter, this silly mode of estimating 
the wisdom of men would be of little 
consequence ; but, when the folly pro- 
duces evil to millions of men; when it 
disturbs the peace and happiness of a 
great kingdom, then it becomes some- 
thing serious. This Husxisson was 
allowed to do tremendous mischief. 
And, in justification of what they are 
continuing to do, now at this time, and 
quoting him as an authority for doing ; 

mean what the Ministers are doing at 
this time, they are quoting his authority 
for, when there is not a man amongst 
them that I can now think of, who has 
not a thousand times his talents. Now, 
sir, for an instance or two of the ‘ wis- 
dom” of this man. In the first place, 
he drew up the report of the Bullion 
Committee of 1810, which report dis- 
tinctly recommended an Act to be passed 
to compel the Bank to pay in gold in two 
years from that time ; though, observe, 
the war was then raging, and loans then 
making to more than twenty millions 
a year in amount. Every one now 
knows, that this was downright mad- 
ness; that an idiot could not have re- 
commended anything more insane. I 
may be told that Horner was the chair- 
man af that committee, and that I do 
not know that Husxisson drew up the 
report. I cannot swear it, to be sure; 
but this I can swear, unless the reports 
of Parliament be lies, that he was a 
member of that committee, and that the 
great and wise Cannina@ was a member 
of it, too; and that, when the report 
was laid before the House, both of them 
made speeches in support of it, and in 
support of a resolution to begin gold 
payments, at the end of two years, in the 
midst of war and of loans; and of Hus- 
KISSON’S speech you will see a full ac- 
count, and see him proved to be a fool, 
in “ Paper against Gold.” 

_Anot ue owt gy yer a was his 
support 8 Bill; and his support 
also of the Currency Bill of 1896. - But, 
itis the affair of the Corn Brit in 


which he shines in all the brightness of| chi 








his wisdom. In the year 1815 he sup- 
ported the Corn Bill, upon the ground 
that, without it, the landlords and 
farmers would be ruined; and he said, 
at the same time, “ that the land must 
* be thus protected, as long as we had 
“€ any thing like the then amount of taxes 
“to pay; ” and he mentioned the sum 


of about fifty millions a year. He added, 


“that the nation had gloriously tri- 
“ umphed in war ; but that the people 
‘** must be content to eat dear bread, in 
** consequence of the debt it incurred 
“for the purpose of securing that 
“triumph.” The people of Havanz, in 
Hampshire, burnt him in effigy, for 
thus speaking in support of the Corn 
Bill; and, they being rather near neigh- 
bours of mine, I remonstrated with them 
on the subject, telling them, that putting 
a man to death, particularly by fire, 
was a great deal too severe for any 
common crime, and that Hluskisson had 
committed no crime at all, and had 
really been guilty of nothing but 
folly, and that no man could help being 
a fool; that they should have burnt in 
effigy their neighbours of CaicuesTer 
who had puta fool into Parliament, and 
not the poor smooth-skinned fool him- 
self. 

However, the fool came about before 
he died, and was for “ free trade in 
corn,” and at the same time contended 
that it was impossible to reduce the 
taxes to any amount worth speaking of. 
So that here we have an “ authority” 
with a vengeance. After this, who 
ought to be surprised to see members 
of Parliament go to the idiot-cells of 
Bedlam to seek for authorities ? It was 
a poor soul that was unable to look into 
causes and to foresee events ; yet, a5 [ 
said before, this fellow passed for a wise 
man, while, with the mass of the poli- 
tical gabblers, Mr. Sranvey will never 
have that reputation, whatever he may 
gain from experience ; because he speaks 
out, boldly expresses his opinions, and 
frankly exposes himself to be detected 
in error, if error he commit. Such 4 
man is likely to do very little mischief, 
while the reserved ap silent grub and 
along, and, by slow degrees, does mis- 

i Paso ka as this plausible Hus- 
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x1sson has done by his projects of “ free 
trade,” 

I Lave now said enough, sir, and 
shown you enough, to convince you, 
that my objects are just the samemow, 
with regard to the Corn Bill, as they 
were in 1815. If my opinions had 
changed, and with them my objects, 
that would have been no argument in 
answer to the opinions which I now 
express upon the subject of the Corn 
Bill; but they are not changed in the 
smallest particle. The state of things 
has changed. The bill had not then 
passed ; it is now law; it was then 
right to oppose the passing of the law, 
in order to compel the landlords to de- 
mand a diminution of taxes ; it is now 
necessary to support the law, until the 
people demand a diminution of taxes. 
The landlords called for the passing of 
the law ; the people (who then opposed 
the passing of the law) now call for its 
repeal ; and I oppose the repeal, unless 
accompanied with a reduction of taxes. 

If, indeed, the inhabitants of towns, 
in their petitions for a repeal of the 
Corn Bill, would pray, at the same time, 
for a repeal of the malt, hop, soap and 
assessed taxes, I would join them most 
cordially in endeavouring to abolish the 
Corn Bill altogether ; but, unless they 
do this, they will never see me support 
. propose for a repeal of the Corn 

ill. 

From the language which we hear 
made use of relative to this Corn Bill, 
one would imagine, that it actually ope- 
rated so effectually as to make bread 
double the price that it would otherwise 
be at. I contended in 1815, and I have 
just given you an extract from the Re- 
gister to prove that I did so contend at 
that time, that the Corn Bill never could 
be a protection to the landlord and 
farmer, except in a very slender degree ; 
that it might, and would, do a Little ; 
but that it never could be a regular and 
permanent protection to the land. And 
what does our experience say, in answer 
to wise Husxisson, Coxe, and WesTeRn? 
Now, mark my words, from 1819 to 
1823, not one single bushel of wheat was 
ie om abroad ; and now, mind, 

t fell to a lower prive then than it 






had been on an average for a whole 
century up to the year 1792. If you 
look at my Register of the 7. of Sep- 
tember last, and into my second letter 
to young Sruarr Worr.ey, you will 
find indubitable proof of the truth of 
this fact. Well, then, when you know 
that there was a Corn Bill amounting to 
an absolute prohibition, during those 
years, and see the wheat come down to 
a lower price than it had been for the 
century just mentioned, on an average, 
what have you to say about the “ pro- 
tection” which the Corn Bill gives the 
landlords and the farmers ? 

Again: wheat is at this moment 
cheaper than it was in the year 1792, 
and as cheap as it had been for ten 
years previous to that time; and yet 
there are men mad enough to believe 
that this Corn Bill is a “ protection” to 
the landlord and the farmer; and that 
to repeal this bill is absolutely neces- 
sary to give the people “ cheap bread ;” 
and this, too, in the face of the unde- 
niable fact, that, when wheat was at 
this same price, previous to the year 
1792, the people got four pounds of 
bread for fivepence halfpenny in Lon- 
don; and that they now have to pay 
eightpence halfpenny for that same four 
pounds of bread, in that same London. 
Why, you have got cheap wheat, and 
why have you not got cheap bread? 
Poh! no man can be sincere, or he must 
be a fool, if he say that the high price 
of bread is owing to the Corn Bill, 
Every man of sense knows that it is 
owing to the taxes, and to the middle 
men and monopolies created by the ever- 
damned paper money, which if it be not 
speedily put an end to, or greatly di- 
minished in amount and power, will ef- 
fectually put an end to this ancient and 
best possible sort of government, which 
has been by this accursed thirg so per- 
verted as to make it be disliked. and 
reprobated, instead of being as it was 
for ages and ages, and centuries and 
centuries, boasted of by the people. 

There is one observation in your let- 
ter, sir, which, thongh very true, ime 
plies a principle which it will notdo for 


us to act upon. Your observation is . 


; 





just, that it was the landc 
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‘caused the debt to be contracted ; it is 
very true that they have been the real 
authors of the standing army, dead- 
weight, severe laws, and of all the in- 
roads upon our happiness and our free- 
dom. But, would you, for this, strip 
them of their estates? I am aware that 
the Corn Bill does little, and can do but 
little, in preserving their estates to them, 
even for five years ; but it does some- 
thing: and would you strip them of 
their estates, if you could? Because, 
otherwise, it is useless in discussing a 
question like this, to talk of their past 
conduct. Now, I would not strip them 
of their estates, if I could; because I 
well know that it would bring in their 
place a set of scoundrels with pens be- 
hind their ears, such as we now behold 
tearing happy America to pieces, and 
trampling the industrious part of the 
French underfoot, in spite of their ze- 
nius and their courage, and their re- 
peated and bloody revolutions. My 
eldest son, who has most scrupulously 
examined into the state of the people of 
France, and particularly the country 
people ; who has been in person to, per- 
haps, two or three score-of villages, 
and seen the Jew in possession of. the 
estate formerly in possession of the seig- 
neur; who is just as enthusiastic in his 
notions of liberty as the best radical in 
this kingdom; who has very minutely 
inquired into the state of the people 
under the seigneurs, compared with 
their state now ; and he has given me 
instance upon instance, proof upon 
proof, that, as far as relates to the great 
mass of the working people throughout 
the kingdom, the change has been be- 

ond all comparison worse up to this 

our. The President and the various le- 
gislative assemblies in America, show us 
clearly that the taking of the lands from 
the ancient owners and the transferring 
of them to the dealers in paper money, 
can destroy the happiness of a people, 
even when they have no internal taxes to 


Por these reasons, sir, if abstract jus- 
tice were out of the question, I am not 
for stripping the landlords of their 
estates ; nor am I for a confiscating pro- 
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‘perty tax, which would punish 
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frugal and the industrious, because he is 
richer than the idler and the squanderer, 
The landowners have been unjust to the 
industrious classes, and particularly to 
the working classes ; they are unjust to 
them still: I should be glad to seea 
man that would set his foot as far as I 
wild set mine in the battle against that 
injustice ; and I do not say what I would 
not do, rather than not put an end to 
that injustice ; but, duty to my country, 
and particularly to my constituents, bids 
me exercise patience in the carrying on 
of this fight; forbids me to endeavour 
to tear all to pieces, merely because [ 
cannot have my will accomplished in 
an hour. 

Therefore, sir, with whatever may be 
said relative to the Corn Bill, I am 
anxious that the demerits of the land- 
lords should not be mixed up, whatever 
those demerits may be. I am anxious 
that we should discuss the matter, as a 
matter in which the whole country is 
interested, and which ought to be settled 
in a manner best for all classes of per- 
sons. One of my objections to the Corn 
Bill was, and repeatedly stated in my 
petition, that “ while it would give the 
land hardly any protection at all, it 
*“< would expose the landlords and farm- 
** ers to the hostility of the inhabitants 
‘* of cilies and towns.’ Those “ wise 
men” (as Mr. Roxtnson called Hus- 
KISSON): those “ wise men,” Hus- 
Kisson, Coxe, Wesrern, and God 
knows what long litter besides, thought 
they had fixed the price of wheat, so as 
for it never to fall below ten shillings a 
bushel ; and, it is very curious, that an 
old farmer has just told the Agricultural 
Committee that He THOUGHT SO TOO. 
Both sides in Parliament thongh the 
same. I not only thought the contrary, 
but I said the contrary, and in the very 
article that I have quoted for your read- 
ing ; and yet these are to be called “‘ wise 
“ men!” Why, then, mere ve ate 
“ wise; ” let stu so t , 
and_baseness ma them, without 
thinking so; and, if there be not sense 
and spirit enough left in the people 0 
make them aed to -be os; 
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As towhat is now to take place, it is 
very difficult to say : that the landowners 
should act a just part towards the people, 
andthat they should showsense and spirit 
in their own defence, is much more 
anxiously wished for, than it is expected, 
by me. The state of things has long 
been pregnant with revolution, owing, 
I confess, to the folly, and, indeed, the 
wickedness of the landowners, wicked- 
ness notat all apologized for bythe folly 
if you, sir, be a farmer, you have seen 
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P. S. I take the following from the 
Glasgow Chronicle, as having been 
extracted from a newspaper called the 
Scotsnan. 

“Corn Lawe.—A respectable and 
‘intelligent farmer in East Lothian 
“informs us, that nearly the whole 
‘of his brother agriculturists in that 
“quarter have come to the _ belief 
“that the abolition of the corn laws 
* would be beneficial to all classes of the 
“community. He states, that so soon 


a cow at a time when that operation of|‘‘ as any of the leading characters in 


nature was approaching which is the 
natural termination of her pregnancy. 
You have seen her sides distend ; you 
have seen her hips fall; you have seen 
her joints widen; you have seen a sort 
of dislocation of the bones, and sinews, 
and tendrils, all preparatory to the final 
event. Look at this nation now : look 
at Brovesam’s projects of law and of 
courts: look at the at once rude and 
tremulous hand which is laying hold 
of the corporations and the church: 
hear the opinions of the people down 
to the very hedger and the ditcher: 
come and see the hares and pheasants 
and partridges in LeapenuaLy market, 
while the jails are full of men who have 
dared to be seeking after these wild 
animals ; see the sleek Quakers creeping 
into Parliament, and do, for God’s sake, 
see the hooked-nose Jews behind them 
and peeping over their shoulders. Above 
all things, hear the timid and faltering 
tone of the noblemen and gentlemen 
when speaking in the presence of a mo- 
nopolizing Quaker, or a damnable Jew 
or loan-monger : look at English noble- 
men and gentlemen sending bags of 
taxes to be invested in American stock 
and canals. Compare all this with the 
preparations which nature makes in the 
case of the pregnant cow ; and then say, 
whether a young one of some sort or 
other does not a to be at hand. 


‘“* Edinburgh move-in this matter, the 
“ farmers of East Lothian will send a 
‘‘ deputation to co-operate with a pub- 
** lic meeting of the citizens in petition- 
“ing Parliament for the entire repeal 
“of the corn laws, and they are anxi- 
“ ously expecting that the whole of the 
** Scottish burghs will speedily take up 
the subject.” 

A few weeks ago we were told, that 
these farmers were all bankrupts ; and 
this does, indeed, savour a good deal of 
a state of bankruptcy. Another article 
from the Glasgow Chronicle, says the 
following : 

“ The condition of the grain farmers 
‘* appears to be nearly as deplorable in 
“Scotland as in England. A rich 
‘‘ landed proprietor in the east country 
“ has eighteen farms unlet. A farm of 
‘€ fine land in Mid Lothian, from which 
“* the tenant was lately ‘ sold up’ for a 
‘‘rent of about 3/. per acre, has been 
‘* Jet at 30s.” 

And so having arrived at this enviable 
state, they have “ come to the belief,” 
that the Corn Bill is an evil to them ! 
Just as we say, men are “ come to their 
senses,” after having been stunned. I 
know what I am come to, or should 
have come to, if 1 had not come to it 
long enough ago; that this is a set of 
bull-frog farmers, who would gladly see 
ali others ruined, because they can no 
longer live like lords, and heap money 
together at the same time. It is very 
easy to tell us, that they are ‘*‘ come 
to a belief ;” but not so easy, I 
take it, to give us any reasons upon 
which that belief is founded; and, 
as to belief without reasons, that is 





_|worth very little, It is like. “ NA- 
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TIONAL FAITH,” without why or 
ore; a phrase hatched by the 
Jew-devils, to silence all reasoning 
upon the subject. 
sters have great right to talk about 
faith, to be sure ; but the cunning blas- 
phemers, though they adhere to the 
“‘ depravity,” as our sensible forefathers 
called it, they have no ojection to preach 
up faith to us, meaning thereby, that we 
are compelled by faith to give them our 
money for nothing. They address us 
thus: “ You cannot be saved without 
“* faith ; faith means, a belief in things 
“* of which you huve no proof and no 
“certain knowledge ; therefore, unless 
“you be willing to believe that you 
ye! to give us your money, without 
“any proof that you owe it to us, you 
“* will be damned to all eternity.” A 
pretty concise argument ; but | demur 
here, upon the ground, that though I 
to the definition of faith as ap- 
plied te the Christian religion, I do not 
agree to it as applied to mundane mat- 
ters, and particularly to national debt 
and to farming in Mip-Loraian, the 
worthies of which country must give me 
the reasons why they have come, all of 
a sudden, to this belief of the evils of 
the Cora Bill to farmers and landlords. 
I know that they have been ruined, 
while a Corn Bill has been in force for 
their “ profection;” I know that a 
Cern Bill has not saved them, and | 
always knew that it could not; but | 
know that they would have been ruined 
a little sooner, if it had not been for the 
Cora Bill; and I, therefore, should be 
glad:to hear the reasons why they have 
come. to this belief. 7 
With regard to the people in the 
burghs in Scotland, 1 have tov good an 
opinion of their sense, to believe, that 
they do not see this whole matter in its 
truelight; and that they are not con- 
vi that a repeal of the Corn Bill 
would do them very little good, without 
a repeal of the malt and other enormous 
taxes ; and, indeed, I am sure that they 
must see, that this outcry about the 
Corn Billis the very thing that the tax- 
eaters like ; because it seeme to say, that 


3 the: working people would be content, 
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am very sure that the sensible Scotch 
people will see through this with their 
naked eye. 





RURAL WAR. 


THE FIRES. 


Mx.Couen, of the Brighton Guar- 
dian, has got singed pretty smartly; 
and I shall begin this article by taking 
from the True Sun newspaper an ac- 
count of his singeing. When I have 
done that, I shall make some remarks ; 
for, after all, this is the greatest subject 
that can present itself to our attention. 
The question is, shall the Parliament 
put an end to these fires, or shall they 
not? It can be done by nobody else. 
If Sergeant Spanxisz could have got the 
judges to consent to crucify Mr. Conen, 
or to have him stoned to death, as the 
bloody monsters of Jews did by St. 
Sreruen: and, if the judges had had 
the power to do it, and had done it, 
the crucifixion would not have had the 
smallest tendency to put an end to that 
state of things which has made English 
farm-houses so many hells upon earth. 
However, let us hear Mr. Sergeant 
SpanxiE, and let his constituents of 
Finssury hear him. 


(From the True Sun of the 16. of Nov.) 
THE KING ¥. COHEN. 


This was an indictment charging the 
defendant with having published in the 
Brighton Guardian, of which he was 
editor and proprietor, a libel on the ma- 
gistrates of the county of Sussex. The 
particulars of the indictment alleged, 
that the libel had a tendency to excite 
the labouring classes against the higher 
classes, to incite them to incendiarism, 
by urging them indirectly to set fire to 
corn and hay-ricks, and other ae 
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scarcely read, and certainly had not 
published, the libel, which had arrived 
at a late period preceding the publica- 
tion of bis paper, with the design which 
was charged against him in the indict- 
ment. He also put in about a dozen 
affidavits from as many magistrates of 
the county of Sussex, all favourable to 
the general principles of his paper ; and 
stating their disbelief of the intention 
imputed tohim in the publication for 
which he had been convicted. 

Mr. Sergeant Spankre, on the part of 
the prosecution, declined to put in affi- 
davits. 

Mr. CoueEn then addressed the court 
in person, in mitigation of his sentence. 
He stated the substance of the affidavits 
first alluded to, and referred to the sub- 
sequent ones of the magistrates of the 
county in support of the peaceful, loyal, 
and legal tenor of his paper. A verdict 
of guilty had been obtained against 
him, but he trusted, from what the 
court had already seen, they would 
come to that conclusion, which was the 
only true one, that he was not only not 
the writer of the alleged libel, but that 
he was not aware of its contents, and 
scarcely cognizant of its existence. He 
then entered into a statement of rea- 
sons which prevented his perusal of it 
previous to publication. They were, 
that it was from the pen of a corres- 
pondent to whom he had implicitly 
trusted ; and that it had arrived at such 
a late hour on the Tuesday evening of 
the publication, that it was given into 
the hands of the compositor, almost 
without his knowledge, and certainly 
Without his perusal. He proceeded to 
analyze the paragraph in question. From 
the badness of the grammar in the first 
clause, he argued it could never 


have passed — | 
press: consequently, could not have 
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upon oath of the members of Parlia- 





authorship, had not that individual’ been 
advised by his counsel to abstain from 
any such proceedings, as it would sub- 
ject him to a similar prosecution, as 
that which had been unjustly instigated 
against him (Mr. Cohen). The next 
portion of the libellous paragraph he 
should advert to, was the charge of ‘its 
exciting tendency. ‘To this he should 
allege in answer, that it was written and 
published in November, and that the 
entire of the dark, long, winter, durin 

the nights of which the advice stat 

to be given in it might be practised 
with most effect, was suffered to elapse, 
and no prosecution had been instituted 
for two subsequent assizes, and during 
that time the grand-juries bad been 
suffered to exercise their functions with- 
out any application having been made 
to them in this respect. The next 
charge it was alleged to contain, was 
that the paragraph had a tendency, in 
fact, that its object was, to bring the 
magistrates of the county of Sussex 
into contempt; and to excite the pea- 
santry against them. To this he thought 
the affidavits of the magistrates of that 
county, which had been read for the 
court, were a sufficiently conclusive an- 
swer. In fact, almost the entire, cer- 
tainly the great majority of the magis- 
tracy of the county, very much disap- 
proved of the present prosecution. Mr. 
Conen then urged several palliative 
passages, in the charge of Mr, Justice 
J. Park, to the jury on his trial, to 
show that, though a general verdict had 
been returned against him, it did not 
involve a verdict on particular points; 
and certainly not on those deemed the 
most offensive. He concluded by read- 
ing extracts from his paper, the Brigh- 
ton Guardian for a series of three yeats 


the hands of a|past, strongly deprecatory of the burn- 
in 


and other rural outrages, then pre- 
ent, reverting again to the testimony 
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paper, he was certainly surprised rather 
that more should not have been said 
of the burnings, and more argument 
used against them, than that they should 
have been adduced in general evidence 
of hisintention. The learned Sergeant 
then argued at length, and with much 
warmth, that even from these para- 


‘graphs, the revolutionary tendency of 


the paper ‘vas sufficiently established ; 
and that that circumstance alone should 
weigh with the court against any miti- 
gation of the sentence about to be pro- 
mounced against the defendant. ‘The 
prosecution was for a libel on the ma- 
gistrates of the county of Sussex. Was 
it no libel to state that the magistrates, 
amenable to the law, had called the 
people ‘‘ mobs,” had ‘* transported 
them,” and “‘ would give them no re- 
dress” for injuries and oppressions ? 
Had such statements no power over the 
minds of the unreasoning people? or 
had they no influence in deterring the 
Magistrates from doing their duty? It 
Was a prosecution instituted by the 
Magistracy of the county for these 
reasons. 

Mr. Conen interrupted the learned 
Sergeant, and said it was not. 

r. Sergeant Spanxie observed, that 
it did not matter by whom the case was 
prosecuted, if it were legally done. But 
it was a prosecution by the magistracy, 
as it had been instituted bythe clerk of 
the peace for the county of Sussex, their 
own particular officer. The learned Ser- 
geant then entered on an analysis of the 
paragraphs, and alleged, after their strict 
examination, that they had a tendency 


«to excite rather than allay the inflamed 
-passions of the peasantry —if not in 
- words, in fact and reality. 


If that was 
the true character of the publication, he 
Gontended that it called for the severest 


-punishment, especially as the defendant 


had expressed no contrition for his of- 
fence, and had done nothing to miti- 
gate the sentence of the outraged laws 
of his country. Should such publiéa- 
tions as this be suffered in the present 
State of the agricultural districts, to 
pass with impunity, there was an end 
to all right, all justice, and all safety for 


life, person, and property, He should, 











therefore, move for the judgment of the 
court upon the defendant. 

Mr. Justice Parke, in pronouncing 
the sentence of the court, said, that 
though there might bea reasonable doubt 
of the intention of the defendant in 
publishing the libel to excite the pea- 
sants to arson, there could be none 
whatever as to its being a gross and 
scandalous libel. The sentence of the 
court therefore was, that he should be 
imprisoned in Essex county jail for six 
calendar months, pay a fine of 501. to 
the King, and find sureties, hiniself in 
1002. and two in 50l. each, for three 
years; to be further imprisoned until 
the said fine was paid, and the said se- 
curities were found. 

The defendant was removed in cus- 
tody. 

I wonder how long it will be before 
such feliows as Spanxie and these judges 
will cease to call the country people of 
England by the old Bourbon names of 
“ peasants” and “ peasantry.” I trust 
that they will see sufficient reason be- 
fore this day seven years to call English- 
men country people and country folks, 
and leave the Irish to be called “ pea- 
sanis” and “ peasantry.” And why was 
Mr. Conen, who publishes a newspaper 
at Batcuron, sent to a jail in Essex? 
People have their eyes on these things, 
and they will ask the question. 

But, it is said, that the learned 
Spankie “ argued at great length, and 
with much warmth,” for severe punish- 
ment on Mr. Conen. It must have 
been the fires that warmed the Sergeant, 
who, in his nature, appears to have 
nothing very warm. Greatly mistaken 
is he, however, when he talks of the 
*‘ unreasoning ” people. They reason, 
and reason a devilish deal better than 
Mr. Sergeant Spanxis can. They know 
the nature of their situation ; they know 
well how they, are treated ; they know 
what the situation of their forefathers 
was; they know what a change has 
taken place; they know that their 
fathers had flitches of bacon on the 
rack, and barrels of beer in the cellar, 
and they know that they have neither ; 
and they know the cause of this change, 
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as well, or better than Sergeant Span- 
xe does. And, with regard to the 
effect of the fires, the country fellows 
can read, some of them, at any rate. 
We know that the Parliament has grant- 
ed them a sum to “ headekate” them. 
Therefore, you must wish them to read. 
Well, then, what have they read in the 
evidence taken before the Agricultural 
Committee, which sat for three months 
during the last session of Parliament, 
and of which Sir James Granam was 
chairman? What have they read 
there, in the evidence of a Norfolk 
farmer by the name of Rosert Waicur? 
Why, they have read as follows : 

“* Have you had any fires in Norfolk * 
‘Yes, a great many. 

**Are you of opinion that the rate of 
*‘ wages is unnaturally kept up by fear 
** of the consequence of those fires ?—1 
*‘ have no hesitation in saying that they 
‘increased at the time, and that the 
“labourers gained their end, but they 
“have gone back to pretty nearly what 
“ they were before the fires. 

It has found its level again ?—Pretly 
nearly. 

‘* Then you do not ascribe in any de- 
*‘ oree, the present rate of wages to in- 
‘‘ timidation ?—In some degree ; proba- 
“ bly, if we had never had any fires our 
“ wages would not have been more than 
10s. a week ; now they are IIs. 

** Something in that proportion may 
‘ be ascribed to the fires >— Yes.” 

Now, Mr. Sergeant Spanxiz, when 
you were a reporther to the Morning 
Chronicle, would you have said, or will 
you say now, that Lord Atruorp, Sir 
James Graunam, Lord Joun Russe tu, 
the Marquis of Cuanpos, and the rest of 
the thirty-seven members of this com- 
mittee, intended to cause the labourers 
to set fire, in order to make themselves 
better off? Yet, they first tell the 
House, that the witnesses were frank 
and able men, and supported their state- 
ments in the most open manner, and 
with the greatest ability ; and then they 
publish to the whole nation, and at the 
public expense, too, that the evidence 


told them that the fires did increase the} 


rate of wages, and that the labourers 


gained their end; and that even then 
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(on the 21. of May last) the wages were 
one shilling a week higher than they 
would have been, if there had never been 
any fires ! , 

Poh! Sergeant Spanxis, move next 
session that this be “ expunged” (as 
my resolution about Sir Rosperr Pee. 
was) ; but, like that resolution, you may 
expunge it from the report of the com- 
mittee, but never will you expunge it 
from the minds of the people. What, 
then, is the use of your railing? Who 
is to prevent this evidence from being: 
made subject of discussion in the next 
Parliament ; and how, except the House 
is to have the power of preventing any= 
body from speaking that they please to 
prevent ; or, except they clear the gal- 
lery, are members to be prevented from 
saying things like those which Mr. 
Conen is punished for having said ? 
Mr. Couen, to be sure, is in Essex jail, 
he having been a publisher at Brighton, 
in Sussex; but you cannot send the 
members of Parliament to Essex jail ; 
and, unless you can do that, these rail- 
ings of yours against such men as Mr. 
CoueEN, are a great deal worse than use- 
less. 

I now turn to a few accounts relative 
to the fires that-are now going on, which 
[ take from the newspapers just as I find 
them, having a remark or two to make 
upon the subject when I have inserted 
these accounts. Premising here, that I 
believe we in London do not hear of a 
fifth part of the fires. There is a sor¢ 
of combination amongst the newspaper 
people, both in country and town, to 
suppress all knowledge of them as far 
as possible, which is the strongest pos- 
sible proof that they are things which 
ought to be made known. For my part, 
I have no pleasure in recording them ; 
but I know that it is my duty to do it 
whenever the accounts fall in my way ; 
and do it [ shall, without expressing any 
opinion at all, any farther than | may 
find absolutely necessary. 


(From the True Sun of the 18, Nov.) 
INCENDIARISM. 
“Tste or Evy.—Caarrenis, Nov. 
“14.—Thursday night, the 7. instant, 
“ between nine and ten o'clock, a most 
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“alarming fire broke out in a straw 
** stack, on the premises of Mr. William 
** Curtis, of Chatteris Mill-end, near to 
“*‘ the road leading to Somersham. The 
““engines were soon on the spot, and 
*‘ every effort used to stop its progress. 
“The wind being high, the flames soon 
‘caught the barn, which contained 
*« deals, wheat, &c.,and in a few minutes 
“reached some hovels and stacks of 
*‘ corn, and a stack of hay, which were 
“completely consumed. During the 
** progress of the flames, every exertion 
** was used by the people to save the 
** property and buildings (particularly by 
** the females, rich and poor). Water 
*“‘soon became scarce, and before the 
** flames had become extinct, a line of 
“* people was formed from the premises 
** of Mr. Curtis, to those of Mr. Weldon, 
‘about 300 yards, which was kept up 
‘until the extinction of the fire. The 
‘‘ buildings near the premises were, by 
‘good management, saved. Much 
“praise is due to the working class, 
** whose exertions in checking the fire 
“reflect great credit, and who were as- 
“sisted by the gentry and tradesmen of 
‘every denomination. It is strongly 
** suspected to be the act of an incen- 
“diary. Mr. Curtis was insured, with 
“the exception of some deals, which 
**were partly consumed.—Cambridge 
** Chronicle. 

** About three o'clock in the afternoon 
“of the 6. a barn, the property of 
**Thomas Kemp, Esq., of Swatfield, 
*“was discovered to be on fire. The 
“* North Walsham firemen, with the en- 
“ gine, were promptly on the spot, who 
“‘ prevented the fire extending beyond 
“‘the barn and stable, which, with a 
** quantity of oats, were totally destroyed. 
** The loss was covered by insurance.— 
**On the evening of the 7. instant a fire 
** broke out in a straw stack on the pre- 
** mises of Mr. John Cross, of Earlham, 
** but which was got under before an 
“serious injury was sustained. The 
“* straw eek stood quite in the midst 
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“ miraculously.—About ten o’clock on 
“Saturday night a stack, containing five 
“or six lasts of very fine wheat, the 
** property of Mr. Thomas Goskar, of 
“ Hillington, was discovered to be on 
‘fire, and the wind being very high, 
“not a vestige of it could be saved.— 
““On Sunday morning the large barn 
‘attached to Mr. Armstrong's farm, at 
“Wootton, was discovered to be in 
“flames, but the fire was got under. 
“The incendiary is in custody.—Cam- 
“ bridge Chronicle. 

‘* About half-past one o’clock on 
‘“* Wednesday morning another fire broke 
‘out on the premises of Mr. John Se- 
‘“‘ward, of Chatteris, at the Whom 
“Farm, in a row of corn stacks, com- 
“prising three wheat, six barley, and 
“two oats, which were all consumed 
“except a load of wheat. Theengines 
“arrived with all possible speed, and 
“ succeeded in preserving the barn, two 
“stacks of oats, and an oat cob. Mr. 
** Seward is insured in the Norwich 
“ Union Office. This is the third fire 
‘in Chatteris within one week. Two 
“ young men, labourers, have been taken 
“ into custody on suspicion, They were 
“examined before a bench of magis- 
“ trates, and fully committed—one to Ely 
* jail, and the other to Wisbech, to take 
“their trials. Their names are Joseph 
‘‘ Skeels and —— Boss, both natives of 
“ Chatteris.—A meeting of the inhabit- 
‘ants was held yesterday for the pur- 
“‘ nose of taking measures to put a stop 
“to the recurrence of the above des- 
“ tructive events. Among other things 
“it was agreed to raise a fund by way 
“of a voluntary rate, also to appoint & 
“ nightly watch.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

“Sunday morning, about six o'clock, 
“a fire was discovered on the side 
“the road leading from Chatteris to 
“Horse Way and Manea, in a 
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« distance from the village of Urchfont, 
‘‘ was set on fire about nine o'clock on 
“Sunday evening last, and before as- 
“sistance could be procured the whole 
‘“‘was consumed. The magistrates of 
“this division had a meeting on the sub- 
“ject yesterday (Wednesday). They are 
‘‘ determined to use the utmost vigilance, 
“regardless of trouble or, expense, to 
‘bring the offenders to justice. Four 
‘““men have been apprehended on sus- 
“picion of having set fire to the ricks of 
“Mr. Compton, at Urchfont, a few 
“weeks ago.— Devizes Gazette.” 


These fires have been in Cambridge- 
shire and Wiltshire. Now, the thing 
proper to be doneis, not to rail; not 
to abuse the people in general ; not to 
give them the old Bourbon appellation 
of ‘‘ peasantry” and “ peasants.” As 
true as the sparks from these fires fly 
upwards, it is, that the fires proceed 
from ill-will: and the business of the 
Parliament is, to discover the cause of 
that ill-will, It is impossible to put a 
stop to the fires without removing the 
cause of the ill-will. The ill-will may 
be groundless, and particularly the ill- 
will against the sufferers; but then, by 
a full and free discussion in Parliament, 
the ill-will would be shown to be 
groundless. 

There is one expression made use of, 
in reprobating the conduct of the fire- 
setters, that I greatly disapprove of. 
The actis ealled ‘‘ un-Exouisa.” Now, 
‘* un-English” merely means some- 
thing wnusual, unfashionable, in Eng- 
land ; a bad epithet, because it does not 
mean that the thing is criminad; for, it 
does not follow that a thing is criminal, 
or even bad, merely because it is un- 
usual, unfashionable, or something new 
in England. For instance, my Long 
Island wagon is ‘“‘ un-English ;” mo- 
lasses and fat ther are 
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Bourne's bills, hired overseers, impri- 
sonment for trespass without trial by 
jury, sale of game by the lords and gen- 
tlemen, while the labourers are trans- 
ported for attempting to catch game, 
the tread-mill, the dead-body bill, the 
Bourbon-police ; these things are all 
‘ un- English ;” that is to say, unusual 
in England ; and yet, if aman were to 
write very freely, and to put forth his 
whole mind as to these things, and ag 
to the conduct and character of the pare 
ties who have been the authors of them, 
it might have been better for that man 
that he never had been born. 

Therefore, it is better not to talk of 
the thing as an “‘ un-English” thing ; 
but to speak of it in its real character, 
and to do our best to find out the effec« 
tual means of putting an end to it. This 
is particularly the duty of the Parlia- 
ment; and, if it neglect that duty, I 
shall be more grieved, perhaps, than I 
shall be disappointed. Above all things 
I conjure those who write and speak 
upon the subject, to abstain from rail- 
ing. Weare told here, that the inha- 
bitants of Cuarteris have laid a vo- 
luntary tax upon themselves, in order 
to put a stop to the recurrence of these 
destructive events, ‘The remedy, how- 
ever, appears to be a nightly watch 
and who are to be the watchmen? There 
is the rub! There is the pincher ; for, if 
the watchmen be labouring men, here 
is a sort of harvest for them; here is a 
rise of wages in that shape; so that the 
difficulties have absolutely no end ; and 
there is not the smallest chance of an 
end being put to the evil, except by such 
legislative measures as shall effectually 
remove its causes, 

In the meanwhile, I hear, that, in 
Hampshire in particular, there are mi~ 
serable reptiles going about, represente 
ing me as still being the principal cause 
of these fires. Oh! how I delight in 
the thought of being hated by these 
devils! What! have they not got over 
their terror yet? And, do these shock- 
ing devils imagine that they can now do 
me any harm? They can do their emer 





loyers harm ; but, to me can 
[corse peerage 
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there are itinerant wanderers sent round 
by the crew who call themselves “Tae 
Lasovurer’s Frienn Society ;” that 
is to say, a band of tax-eaters who wish 
to continue to eat taxes in quiet, and 
with that view, toss back the farthings 
upon the hundreds of pounds that they 
receive. One of these itinerants, I hear, 
got into a public-house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Borrey: but, beginning 
to talk against me, he was what they 
call ‘‘ smoked ;” and, I dare say (for I 
did not hear the end of it) had no very 
favourable account to send back to his 
employers. But, the strange thing is, 
that these vermin should imagine that 
they can silence me now. However, 
they are, like all creatures that are 
doomed to destruction, destined to pro- 
ceed until that destruction actually 
comes upon them. 

Here I quit this subject for the pre- 
sent; but I shall return to it again and 
again. I-will by no means nezlect it ; 
and I can tell ail those whom it may 
concern, that to abuse and revile me, is 
not the way to make me do less than I 
should do in that way which they most 
dislike. They may injure themselves 
by their hostility to me ; to me the proof 
of their spite is a source of pleasure, 
and to do me harm, in any way what- 
€ver, is utterly beyond their power. 





- 


LORD DURHAM. 


Tue following letter, from Mr. Dov- 
BLEDAY, Of Newcast_e, to Lord Dur- 
nam, | beg leave to point out to the 
attention of my readers. Famous as 
this London of the north always has 
been for mén of talent and public spirit, 
and as it still is, it boasts of very few 
surpassing in either quality the author 
of this letter, which I take from the 
best newspaper that I think I ever saw, 
namely, the Newcastle Press. 1 take 
this opportunity of thanking the editor 
of that paper for some articles published 
by him inst the bill for what was 
called “ Emancipating the Jews ;’ from 
the everlasting disgrace of which bill, 
we were saved by the House of Lords ; 
but, the writer of the articles in ques- 





tion was not, perhaps, aware, that the 
town of Newcastve inherits this vir- 
tuous abhorrence of the Jews from a 
long line of ancestors; and that, by 
Edward the First, an express charter 
was granted to the town of Newcastie- 
upon-Tyne, and to the town of Sourg- 
AMPTON, that they should at all times 
be authorised to expel from within their 
limits, all persons professing, or proved 
to be of the “ Jewish depravity ;” not 
religion ; for, our forefathers knew too 
well the meaning of words, to call the 
blasphemy of these creatures “religion.” 
{ have not my Jew-papers at hand just 
ut this moment, but I will, one of these 
days, give the people of Newcast.e a 
correct copy of this charter ; beginning, 
if I recollect rightly, ‘‘ Whereas, our 
‘town of Newcastie-upon-Tyne hath 
‘* dutifully represented unto us the deep 
‘* horror in which its virtuous and pious 
** people do behold the Jewish depra- 
“ vity,” &c. &c.; and then it goes on to 
give the town full power for the ex- 
pulsion of the depraved wretches. Peo- 
ple may say what they will; but cha- 
racter and feelings, likings, antipathies, 
motives, and actions, run in the blood. 
Iam afraid that the blood has become 
shockingly corrupted at Sovrsampron, 
in consequence of its facile communica- 
tion with France, and its being the 
resort of East and West Indians, and of 
the gamblers of 'Change Alley, a great 
part of whom are Jews, But at New- 
CASTLE-UPON-Tyne, the current seems 
to have remained pure, even unto this 
day; and the people there are not 
brutes enough to pretend to be Chris- 
tians, arid to be willing fo pay men to 
teach their children the Christian reli- 
gion, while they pass an act to declare, 
that those who are descended from the 
murderers of Jesus Christ, and wuile 
they applaud the act, in what they have 
the impudence to call their religious 
ceremonies, are as fit to be judges and 
lord chancellors and privy-councillors 
and even law-makers, as Christians 
themselves are. The town of New- 
caste has, by the articles published 18 
the ‘‘ Press,” rescued its ‘from this 
imputation; and I | 
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bill should again be revived, this famous 
town will take the lead in stifling the 
monster in its birth—Mr. Doustepay 
will excuse me, I am sure, for having 
been tempted into the making of these 
observations, when I ought to have 
confined myself merely to a few words, 
introductory to his excellent letter. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
DURHAM. 

My Lorp,—In your speech at the 
public dinner (so called), which was 
given to your lordship at Sunderland, | 
perceive you use the following expres- 
sion: “that they, the Ministry, had 
‘‘two sets of enemies to encounter; 
“those who wished for no reform at 
“all, and those who wished to intro- 
« duce amongst us confusion and revo- 
“ Jution.” I shall not affect, my lord, 
not to see nor to feel the meaning of the 
latter part of that sentence. I shall not 
pretend to think that it does not apply, 
and is not meant to be applied, to those 
who seek a real change for the better, 
in the situation of the country ; who are 
not to be deceived by words, but have 
made up their minds that the time is 
now come when the national affairs 
must either, as Mr. Baring expresses it, 
be * looked in thé face,” or must end in 
confusion and revolution. 1 am one of 
those, my lord, who think thus, and | 
feel it to be due, not only to the cause 
which [ advocate, but also to your 
lordship, to put your lordship as briefly 
and as clearly as I can, into possession 
of the sentiments really held by those 
who think with me, who are subjected 
With me to the sweep of your lordship’s 
anathema, but whose sentiments, such 
as they are, I conjure your lordship to 
believe are those of the great majority of 
this country. 

In England, looking at her present 
situation and prospects, we see a great 
nation plunged, a three quarters of a. 


century of the mistnanagement, 
into a state | , such as 
no astiow: ye eee Revet the earth 


us), as far as the wicked and most 
tyrannous war commenced in 1776, 
against our American colonies. That 
war we kuow to have been forced on 
by the oligarchy which has so long un- 
fortunately swayed the destinies of 
England, in order to extend to those 
rich colonies that system of plunder and 
corruption, for which, even England, to 
their inordinate rapacity, seemed too 
narrow a field. ‘That war ended as all 
such wars ought to end; but we cannot 
but remember, my I rd, that it—that 
this plundering * raid” of the English 
aristocracy against the American colo- 
nists—left the country “ indebted,” as it 
is the fashion to call it, to the amount 
of two hundred and fifty millions ! 

Still this amount of debt, enormous 
- it seems, England eould have borne ; 

yutthe cup of our bitterness was not 
sen drained, ‘The French people, driven 
to madness by a course of oppression, 
which can only find a parallel in that 
of which we now complain—threw off 
the yoke of their tyrants, and deter- 
mined to be the managers of their own 
affairs. The example was too catching, 
and the war of 1793 was commenced 
by the English boroughmongers to.crush 
that very “spirit of reform which it is 
your lordship’s only fame to have fos 
tered and encouraged, until it has 
reached the height at which we now see 
it. You know better than I do, my 
lord, the results of that desperate, va- 
ried, and, in all its results, past and yet 
to come, tremendous conflict. It found 
us a prosperous nation, with a debt it 
is true, but with real money circulating 
umongst us, with agriculture and com~ 
merce in a state of uncenied and pro- 
gressive prosperity, and with all the 
elements of growing happiness actively 
existing. It left us with a circulation 
of assignats, with commerce and manu- 
factures in the most unnatural of all 
states, and with a debt of eight hundred 
million of pounds, of which the interest 


at this hour is about thirty millions a 
year! To get a country safely — 
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was not enough. This debt, enormous 

and profligate as it is in magnitude, un- 

just as it is in principle, villains as they 

are who borrowed it, fools as they were 

who consented to its being borrowed, 

and villains and fools in one, as they 
were, to think to saddle their posterity 

with both principal and interest of sums 
which they would not even /end without 

being paid for it. ‘This debt, bad as it 

was, in all its features, was yet borrowed 

in a depreciated currency, and the iute- 

rest was paid in that same currency. To 
suppose you not fully convinced of this, 

my lord, would be an insult to your un- 
derstanding. You must know, that, 
taking the average prices of corn and 

of commodities at the periods of the 
different loans being raised, those prices 

prove thatthe one-pound note was de- 
preciated so, as upon the average to be 
worth not more than ten standard sil- 

ver shillings, or one half sovereign of 
standard gold ; and, knowing this, you 

must now know, that by the operation 

of that immortal bill which bas damned 

the name of Pzex to everlasting fame, 

; the value of the money in which five 
hundred of the eight hundred millions 
7 was borrowed, has been doubled, and 
that by the operation of the same 
changes in the value of money, those 
who held stock at the old reduced 
prices have been enabled to double their 
capital. Before the war of 1793 and 
Pitt's Bank Restriction and Paper Mo- 
ney, Three per cent. Consols were 
bought at various prices between 40 
and 50 per cent. Up tothe end of 
1529, persons so situated might have 
got above 90/. for stock which cost 
between 40/. and 501. This high price 
was caused by the fall in the interest of 
money, which the enormous loans and 
consequent issues of depreciated paper 
caused, and now by the extinction of 
the small notes, and the full operation 
of Peel's bill, this depreciated money 
is restored to its former value, and the 
901., which up to 1819, would hardly 
have bought fwenty quarters of wheat, 
will now buy forty atone, and that in 
yc a of a Cora Bill to keep wheat 
~ Thus, my lord, by this infatuated. 
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measure, is this most mismanaged— 
this triply-plundered country taxed 
more heavily at this moment, than it 
ever was during the very extremest 
and most gigantic efforts of the late 
war. Then the taxes, the poor-rates, 
and other imposts, and all together 
never exceeded eighty millions in one 
year. Now, the taxes, poor-rates, and 
other local assessments altogether are 
about fifty-five millions in one year, 
But, my lord, the pound sterling, in 
which these fifty-five millions are paid, 
is worth full twice as much as the paper 
pound, in which the 80 millions were 
paid, and the 55 are consequently equi- 
valent to one hundred and ten millions 
of such pounds! If this can go on, my 
lord, the bones and sinews of the peo- 
ple of this country must, industrious, 
skilful, laborious, unwearied as they 
are, be different from those of any other 
people the sun ever yet saw. 

It is, in fact, difficult to say, whether 
the unblushing profligacy, the super- 
human infamy of the oligarchy which 
could subject a people to such burdens, 
or the asinine patience of that people 
who have so long tolerated them, 1s 
most amazing and extraordinary. No- 
thing approaching to this scale of ex- 
penditure was ever brought about in 
any country in modern times. Mr. 
Necker, when minister to Louis XVI., 
calculated the money circulating 10 
France to amount to about ninety mil- 
lions of our pounds. The French 
taxes had never exceeded twenty-two 
or twenty-three millions, and yet this 
amount of taxation brought about the 
French revolution. What the actual 
circulation of England amounts to, it 1s 
impossible to say—even to guess— 
modern improvements have rende 
the transition of money much more 
easy and rapid, than it was in France 
in 1789; but still the amount of mo- 
ney collected in taxes, must, upon 
most liberal computation of the whole 
amount in circulation, be so enormous, 
as to be impossible. to be seasinn 
without producing consequences Sr” 
palling to think of. And what reaso® 
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and mischief? “ Necessity,’ do you 
reply, my lord, I deny the possibility of 
any such necessity. Wars have been 
carried on before the last, and look at 
the expenditure of the country during 
such wars. The reign of King William 
the Third, was a series of wars, and yet 
the whole amount of taxes and loans 
raised and granted during the whole 
twelve years, from the Revolution of 
1688, commencing at Nov. 5. and end- 
ing at the Michaelmas of the year 1700, 
is stated at only 65,987 ,566/., which is 
only five millions and a half per annum. 
In Queen Anne's reign, in which were 
the campaigns of Marlborough against 
the French, the borrowing system had 
commenced, and so had bank paper- 
money, and yet in one of the most 
expensive years of her reign, I find the 
taxes not to have exceeded 6,656,967/., 
not the amount of a single year's poos- 
RATE now! Allowing for some change 
during the last one hundred and fifty 
years in the value of money—though 
that until 1797 does not seem to have 
been great, they must be sanguine in- 
deed, my lord, who imagine that the re- 
sources of the country have increased 
since that period to such an extent 
as to sanction an annual national ex- 
penditure of fifty millions instead of 
Jive or siz. 

The majority of the people, my lord, 
are now convinced that the present ex- 
travagant system cannot long be con- 
tinued, and are determined that it shall 
not long be continued. They see all 
around them evidences of the decay and 
tottering condition of the system, and 
hating it as they now most cordially do, 
they rejoice in the omens of its de- 
struction. And can you be blind to 
these omens, my lord? Look at the re- 
port of your own agricultural committee. 
Ask your own land steward, as to the 
prospects of land, even here in the 
North, where farming is upon the 


ere farms are large, farmers wealthy, 







ticles ? 
a property-tax from which the fand- 
holders shall be exempt? 
“ majority of fifty against Ministers in 
the House of Lords” consent to this? 
Alas! no, my lord. Sir James Graham 
told us years ago, that two-thirds of the 
owners of estates were embarrassed, 
and the small paper has been extin- 
guished since then; the price of the 
quarter of wheat has fallen twenty shil- 
lings since then! 
dare to tax the funds as property to- 
Whole most advantageously situated,|gether with “real” property? Alas? 

here fa ‘no. That would be coming too near to 





‘nor stay where we are without 


will, if he dare speak his mind, tell you 
that a further reduction in rents is in- 
evitable. 

In commerce and manufactures the 
situation of the country is little better, 
The gradual lowering of the interest of 
money arising out of the large masses 
drawn together by the operation of the 
debt and other causes, in conjunction 
with the narrowing by means of the 
bill of Peel, of the quantity circulating 
in the shape of currency, has gradually 
forced down the profits of trade to the 
lowest possible ebb, and twice the 
quantity of machinery that was em- 
ployed during the war, does not now 
produce the profit to the capitalist that 
half the present quantity did some years 
ago. So is it with merchants; so is it 
with dealers of all kinds, and the as- 
sured consequences of this state of 
things are now beginning to show them- 
selves, A passive, but successful, re- 
sistance to all direct taxes is now in 
operation, and it is clear that Govern- 
ment is in no condition to resist it even 
for a few months. Church-rates have 
ceased to be paid in the great towns, 
and it is already felt that the assessed 
taxes cannot longer be collected. Task 
you, my lord, from what source is the 
deficiency caused by the loss of these 
taxes to be made up? Is it possible to 
obtain the money either by an excise or 
customs duty, upon any article or ar- 
Will the landowners consent to 


Will the 


Will the Minister 


itable adjustment! ‘Thus are we 


brought at last to a situation in which 


we can neither go back nor g° forward 
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amongst the savings-bank depositors 
would go nigh to ruin the system. The 
withdrawing and turning into gold 
of seven millions of the fourteen de- 
posited in these banks, would either 


produce bank stoppage or bank restric- 
tion, or most probably both. And what, 
my lord, could come of a bank restric- 
tion, “ by order of council” in a time of 
universa] alarm? Nothing but this: 
an immediate rise in the price of gold, 
and a discount upon the paper money. 
Every tradesman of common sense in 
the kingdom would offer liberal dis- 
count for payment in specie: it being 
self evident that as the paper issues 
went on, the difference in value between 
gold and paper would increase, and that 
by means of the gold they -eceived, 
they might at a cheap rate, buy up 
“*legal-tender” paper enough, to meet 
all demands upon them, and have 
a pretty surplus into the bargain. As 
for penalties for buying and selling 
coin, if Peel’s bill have not repealed 
them all, they would, in such a state of 
affairs, be so much waste paper. 

Such a state might some sudden po- 
litical crisis create to-morrow, and what 
security have we against some such 
crisis? A general war; a revolt in 
Ireland ; a disputed succession, would 
create it ; and are all or is any of these 
events beyond the pale of probability ? 
Are those, then, who wish by strong and 
resolute, but considerate measures to 
put an end to this state of affairs, in 
which the peace of the country hangs 
upon one or two threads, to be styled 
men who seek revolution? My lord, 
my lord, it is not revolution that is 
sought; but revolution that is sought to 
be prevented, by those who advocate 
such measures. 

What possible motive can a man like 
Mr. Charles Attwood have to desire re- 
volution? He may have fewer acres 
than your lordship has; but he, or I, 
or any man who thinks as we do, can 
as ill afford to dose all, as could your 
lordship. These insinuations, then, my 
Jord, are unmeaning. ‘They may serve 
& temporary party purpose; but they 
are unworthy of a man of talent and 





spirit, and such a man I have ever yet 
held your lordship to be. 

Your lordship has been every way 
unfortunate in this last northern debut. 
You have recommended to Ministers 
that which we who blame them, blame 
them for no other reason than because 
we know they will attend to no such 
recommendation, even from your lord- 
ship; and you have alluded to one or 
two events precisely at the time and to 
the persons when and to whom such al- 
lusions had been as well spared. Minis- 
ters, my lord, will not go “ with the 
people” in their just desires, and it is 
because they will not that all this 
unpopularity arises. Thev are afraid 
of the people—they think the peo- 
ple unsafe company, and have got a 
notion that before they had gone on 
two miles together the people might 
take it into their heads to knock them 
down and rob them. As to your lord- 
ship’s allusions to the great meeting in 
the Spital, nothing could be more mal- 
apropos. That meeting might have 
assisted in bringing about the Reform 
Bill, but the Newcastle Whigs assisted 
little in bringing about that meeting. 
It was altogether the work of the Nor- 
thern Political Union, and the late Mr. 
Losh had less to do with it than most 
people. When he was deputed with 
myself to wait upon the Mayor (Mr. 
Reed), that gentleman declined to con- 
sent to an open-air meeting unless one 
of us would answer for the peace of the 
town. Could or would Mr. Losh do 
this? Certainly not ; but the peace of 
the town was, under certain stipulations 
as to the military, guaranteed. I knew 
that those who acted with me could 
even at that time of excitement scatter 
oil upon the waves of that ocean multi- 
tude: and nobly was the pledge re- 
deemed. Nineteen thousand men peace- 
ably inscribed their names in @ few 
hours to a petition to the a’ 
that petition so signed went off by Sede 
night’s mail; and the immense yal 
tude quietly separated confident in t 
cause and in their own dec” 
hearts. Your lordship has been plea : 
to allude to a party whom you succes 


fully resisted in 1820. You did, mY 
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lord. You put down the clique of 
Tories and parsons who opposed your 
election at that time. But this was 
done, my lord, by means of those very 
JSreeholders of Gateshead who wished to 
address your lordship on the occasion of 
your lordship’s visit to the borough, but 
whose address you had not time to re- 
ceive, ‘here was once a time, my lord, 
when that address would have been 
welcome. ‘That time was 1820. It 
ought to have been so still. The men 
of Gateshead are still diamonds though 
in the rough. Your lordship knows 
them well. ‘hey are unused, perhaps, 
to courtly etiquette—all they do may 
not, perhaps, be exactly selon les regles ; 
but your lordship, of all men, might 
have condescended to make allowances, 
to have let honesty for once have taken 
precedence of ceremony, and have set 
the excellence of their hearts against 
the deficiencies of their education. 
I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
your lordship’s obedient servant, 
THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 





NEWSHAM 
THE SOLDIER. 


Tae following article is taken from 
the Nottingham Review. When I have 
inserted it, I shall think it my duty to 
make some remarks upon it. 

“ We understand that there is in Not- 
“tingham one of the victims of mili- 
** tary torture named Richard Newsham, 
“who was a private in the 53rd Foot, 
“and has a few weeks since obtained 
“his discharge by purchase. He is a 
“ fine tall young fellow, and evidently 
“of superior mind tc the generality of 
“those who enter the army. Like 
“ Somerville, he was lashed for having 
** dared to think and speak about poli- 
“ tics, and the object of his visit is to 
“ obtain pecuniary aid towards the pro- 
* secution of one of his cruel persecu- 
“ tors, who was guilty of insulting him 
“ while under torture, with the most 
“ foul and filthy language. We have 


“no doubt that all who loathe the sys- 
“tem which degrades a human being, 





*‘ to the rank of brutes, will contribute 
* their mite in aid of this exposure and 
«just retribution on an oppressor who 
“ added insult to injury. Newsham was 
“ twice flogged, and was ordered to be 
** transported, which was prevented 
“‘ only by the interference of Mr. Cob- 
 bett.”— Nottingham Review. 

This paragraph, with the exception 
of the unimportant explications, is a 
string of lies from the beginning to the 
end; for, where it is in the words of 
truth, it conveys a lie to the mind of the 
reader. Newsuam here represents him- 
self as having purchased his discharge, 
or, of his discharge having been pur- 
chased by somebody, other than per- 
sons belongit.g to the Government. That 
isalie: the discharge was given him 
out of the pocket of the Secretary at 
War, and NewsnamM knows it, for I 
told him so. 

As to his being of superior mind to 
the generality of those who enter the 
army, he can neither write nor read, 
and I, who know the army pretty well, 
have seldom seen a soldier less distin- 
guished by mental capacity. 

That he was “ lashed for daring to 
think and speak about politics,” is an 
impudent lie ; for his own petition states 
that he was sent to drill for refusing to 
put his ammunition up in proper sort of 
paper; that words thereupon ensued 
between him anf his officer, Captain 
Snaksreare Puivurps: that the Cap- 
tain abused hint very grossly, and that 
he himself was very gross in his abuse 
towards the captain : and was, for that, 
very severely flogged; and that he was 
flogged a second time, and sentenced 
to transportation for not only very out- 
rageous language to his officer, but for 
having rushed before the court martial 
with a naked razor in his*hand, in a 
menacing attitude and with menacing 
words ; and the petition says not one 
word about political offences from the 
beginning to the end; and he himself 
told me that nothing of that sort had 
made part of the offences for which he 
was punished. 

It is a lie to say, that he was insulted 
with foul language while he was under 
punishment ? 
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It is a lie to say that I prevented him 
from being transported. His sentence 
for transportation took place several 
years ago, when he was sent from Gis- 
RaLTaR to England for that purpose; 
and I never heard anything of him 
until the last session of Parliament. 

And, now, I will tell the good peo- 
ple of Norrixenam the true story about 
this man. He is a Lancashire man, a 
native of Preston, or somewhere there- 
abouts. About thirteen or fourteen 
years ago he was drafted into the Lan- 
cashire militia. The militia not being 
out in actual service at the time,*he, 
about two months before the expiration 
of his term in the militia, enlisted into 
the 53rd regiment, then lying in the 
barracks at Cuesvrer ; that the militia 
discovered him, claimed him, took him 
up as a deserter, and caried him before 
the mayor of Cusester, who gave him 
six months in Cuesrer jail as a punish- 
ment for his desertion ; that after his 
release he went to Srocxporr, where he | 
was taken up by the 53rd regiment as 
a deserter from them, and was sent off 
to Wexpon barracks as a prisoner under 
the charge of desertion; but that, in 
consequence of a letter from the mayor 
of Cuesrer, he was set at large; that, 
after considerable tramping about, he 
went into Herefordshire, and there en- 
listed into the 62nd regiment; that 
they took him over to Ireland, where, 
after a while, he found the 53rd _regi- 
ment again; and they knowing him to 
be such a valuable commodity, claimed 
him anew. That, after a while, he 
went off to Gisratrar with this regi- 
ment, and that there he got the flog- 
gings before-mentioned, and was finally 
sent to England under a sentence of 
transportation; that the King’s pardon 
was obtained, and that he was sent to 
join a detachment of his regiment in 

ngland, with which he remained until 
he sent his petition to me, during the 
last Parliament. That some time after 
the ion was presented, he was 


brought up to Loudon, and it was an-|r 
nounced to him that he was to be sent! 
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War to prevent his going until some 
investigation had taken place, and 
here I have to repeat, that every 
attention was paid to my request, not 
only by the Secretary at War, but by 
the officers at the Horse Guards; and he 
was sent to Cuarsam barracks for the 
present, and there treated in the most 
lenient and indulgent manner: for, 
during a very few weeks, he had two or 
three furloughs to come to London. 
Finally, the Secretary at War thought 
it right to follow the advice which I had 
taken the liberty to give from the very 
beginning ; namely, to get him out of 
the army; and this was done in the 
most indulgent and kind manner pos- 
sible. He was always pleading his anx- 
iety to get home to his wife and family; 
a furlough was given him to go home 
to them; and his discharge was sent to 
him free of all cost. 

And now for the sequel. I had al- 
ways recommended the discharging of 
him, and especially after. I once saw 
him; for I could see, that nothing 
would reclaim him, and that to attempt 
to keep him would only be to add suf- 
fering to suffering. There was the 
danger of the example in making men 
to behave ill, in order to obtain their 
discharge: but the evil was greater on 
the other side. And, as he had been 
very severely punished, the best course 
would have been to discharge him at 
once, and especially as the legality of 
his engagement seemed to be involved 
in a good deal of confusion. How- 
ever, the thing was done, andin a man- 
ner quite to my satisfaction, by the Se- 
cretary at War, and all the other gen- 
tleman having authority in the case. At 
Cuaraam and in his trampings about 
Kent, forwards and backwards, to a0 
from London, visiting the Political 
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Mr. Fietpen was with me when I 
announced to him the intention of the 
Secretary at War, and my words to 
NewsHam were much about these : 
‘““ Now, Newsuam, though you were very 


“ cruelly punished, it is quite evident, 
‘even from your own story to me, that 
‘you have been a very troublesome man, 
‘‘a very bad soldier, and that you have 
“once, if not twice, broken your oath, 
“solemnly taken before a magistrate. 
“ From the moment I heard your story 
“1 recommended for you to be got rid 
“ofout of the army. That will now 
“be done : you say that you have got a 
‘good business, and can get a good 
“living for your wife and clildren. 
“The Government now permits you to 
“do that. It is your duty to do it; if 
‘“ you were harshly treated in GrpraLtar, 
“you have been very kindly and con- 
“ siderately treated by the Government 
“here; and, if I ever hear of your 
“prowling about the country; or, in 
“any place or manner, reviving your 
“complaints against the Government, 
“T shall think you a very bad man ; 
“and I will, it I can, cause you to be 


‘‘ trious men in the country.” 

He was very thankful for what had 
been done for him, and expressed him- 
self eager to get home to his wife, his 
family, and his business, and he con- 
cluded by saying, ‘‘ I promise you, upon 
“my soul, sir, that I will never make 
‘any complaint about the matter any 
“more.” He has not only broken this 
Promise, but he is a lazy impostor, going 
about spunging a living out of the sweat 
of honest, laborious, and kind-hearted 
men; and I think it my duty to warn 
the good people of Norrinenam against 
iim as an impostor. And they should 
ear in mind, too, the injury that such 
i man does, to the cause of justice and 
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most inevitable, except with men who 
reason very coolly upon the subject. 

To all appearance, this man has now 
deserted his family. If so, his parish 
ought to pursue him, and punish him 
most severely. If he be tramping about 
with his family, he ought to be taken 
up and inquiry made as to his means of 
getting a livelihood; for there can be 
no law and no justice, if an impostor 
like this be permitted to go prowling 
about, imposing upon the industrious 
and spunging a living out of their 
labour. Mr. Fretpen joined his advice 
to mine upon the occasion before-men- 
tioned, and Newssam made a promise 
to us both. 

N. B. I think it will be but justice 
that the editor of the Nottingham 
Review insert this article of mine in his 
paper. The paragraph which he in- 
serted must have been imposed upon 
him by craft; but, nevertheless, justice 
to all parties, as well as to his towns- 
men, demands, that he also insert my 
accouut of the matter ; and asthe True 
Sun has copied the article from the 
Nottingham Review, I trust that the 
editor of that paper will also see the 
propriety of inserting the account which 
I have here given. To be the instru- 
ments of an impostor like this is not the 
way for editors of papers to assist in 
doing away with the practice of military 


flogging. 





AMERICAN PAPER MONEY. 


I wave sent off the Report of the 
Agricultural Committee to the President 
of the United States, along with some 
other things, and I shall write him one 
more letter, which I shall publish in my 
next Register. I sent my package to 
New Yorx by tie ship Samvzu Ro- 
BerTson, Captain Gaiswo_p. . 
The letter, which I insert below, 
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written and published upon the subject 
ofthe American paper money, and he 
himself gives me an account of what 
he witnessed as to this matter while he 
was there. My book, called the “ Curse 
of Paper Money and Banking ” he has 
got and read, and he confirms all the 
statements of it. I recommend his let- 
ter to the attention of my readers. 





TO MR. COBBETY, M. P. FOR OLDHAM. 
Stratton, St. Margaret's, neur Swindon, 
Wiltshire, Nov. 17, 1¢33. 

DeanS:ir,—In consequence of the very 
great good which your late exposures 
of United States Bank and paper mo- 
mey have already done amongst my 
friends, and, I might say, amongst some 
of your very best friends and well- 
wishers, I take the liberty of returning 
you my hearty thanks for the past, and 
my well wishes that you will lay the 
villanous schemes of the heathen usu- 
rers and public robbers of America 
plainly before the farmers and other 
working people of this country; as my 
prophecy (while in the United States of 
America) was, that if Earl Grey and 
the people of England should have cou- 
rage enough to put down the great Jew- 
ish debt, and their infernal paper money 
here, while the Yankees were in troubles 
and wars ainongst themselves concern- 
ing their paper money, England would 
be safe, and prosperity and honest deal- 
ings would return amongst her people 
in the same degree as the plunderers 
had driven it from them ; but, on the 
contrary, should General Jackson and 
the American farmers put down the 
swarms of locusts, commonly called 
bankers and lawyers, throughout their 
country, and English farmers and 
landlords remain, at the same _ time, 
ive spectators of their own ruin, 

y the seizures of the plundering Jews 
and other heathens, sweeping them 








to the rich Jews and Jewesses, and 
consequently come in for the broken 
pieces of meat that fall from the rich 
men’s table. 

When I first told my friends (in a 
letter | wrote to them while I was 
staying in New York city), that the 
American farmers and working trades- 
men were becoming complete slaves, 
and that the country was eaten up by 
bankers and planderers called lawyers, 
they said that surely I must have been 
taken advantage of by them, in some 
way or other, and consequently was set 
against the people altogether ; and more 
than that, one of my own fellow-tra- 
vellers and relations said, that I had filled 
my head full of the infernal paper sys- 
tem; and that I neither knewnor thought 
ahout any thing else: and how soon did 
[ convince him otherwise, when I had 
him two days’ journey up in the 
country from the city, where the paper- 
money men had flown away from the 
factories and cottages, and left the 
poor, miserable, ragged, half-naked 
people, behind them! And as our 
friend, Mr. Thomas Smith, whom you 
well know, and who was travelling with 
us, was so thunderstruck at the sight of 
the many rotten hovels, and _Irish- 
looking people about them, that I 
laughed outright at them both: my 
cousin for his great faith in republican 
paper money; and at Mr. Smith, be- 
cause I had gained more knowledge of 
the real state of the American people 
within sixty miles of New York city, 
than he who had left the country but 4 
year or two before, after a residence of 
some years in it. I had studied the 
workings of their paper banks, and the 
swarms of lawyers those infernal things 
had engendered ; likewise, I had Pie 
viously shown Mr. Smith, that in the 
midst of paper-money bank “basiness 
did not go on very Smoot yt qi 
for in the nei phe Nee Ss ; 
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amount of two dollars and upwards ; 
and at the sight of which Mr. Smith 
began to look around himself and shrug 
up his shoulders, but nothing would 
convince him until I pointed out the 
ragged dirty-looking folks, and the 
broken-down houses and mills in which 
they lived, or rather lingered out a 
miserable existence. While passing 
along by some of the worst dens of 
misery, I said to my cousin, Now, my 
friend, what think you of free-paper-ino- 
ney people in Republican America ? Mr. 
Smith answered : Uncle (answering my 
cousin) would not wish even a dog to 
come from England, and live amongst 
them. However, as my paper is be- 
coming full of black strokes, and I can- 
not now relate a thousandth part of 


‘the evils brought on the American 


farmers by paper money, I will 
tell you in a few words what I 
think of the paper-money-mongers 
in Upper and Lower Canada, 
and what will be the result of their 
treachery to England, if our King do 
not very shortly send out his coin for 
the use of his people in those colonies, 
and instructions to his governors there 
to crush the power of those who 
have wrested his prerogative from him. 
In Upper Canada, the bankers, lawyers, 
and merchants, have a complete power 
over the working farmers, and the 
King’s Lieutenant Governor, Sir John 
Colborne » and it is they, and not the 
farmers, who talk of throwing them- 
selves on the protection of the people 
of the United States, and as I told my 
friends in England (when I was in the 
province) that it was useless for them to 
send money there, unless they stayed 
the power of the bankers and lawyers, 
for that it was as notable as the sun at 
noon-day, that the Attorney-General and 
his paper-money men were enslaving 
the Canadians, by borrowing large 
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of London. The money sent over for 
the canal jobs, passed directly into the 
pockets of the paper-money Scotchmen 
and Jews, and their dependents ; and it 
isa fact that the English people's money 
have raised up the opposition to English 
government in both the upper and 
lower province; and it is no one elee 
but Scotch and Jew bankers, legislators 
of Lower Canada, who have caused 
the disaffection towards English govern- 
ment in that province. ‘To explain 
half I wish to explain to you, respect- 
ing these colonies, and the benefit 
England must derive from them if ‘they 
were properly managed, and of the 
irreparabie loss to her if those devils of 
Jews and Scotch bankers are to be al- 
lowed tv wrest them from her, I will, 
as I have said before, call on you at 
some leisure time, when you are living 
at the farm. 
While I remain, 
your humble and obedient servant, 





November 19. 


P.S. Although I have taken a 
small farm here in this parish at nearly 
one hundred pounds a year less than 
the last tenant had it for, yet I see that, 
unless more of the taxes be withheldfrom 
the Government, utter ruin must come 
upon all the working classes. Great 
numbers of labourers are idling, and 
conyregating about inall the villages and 
towns, while fires are seen blazing 
around us nearly every night, and I 
might say that when I lived in Canada, 
surrounded by well-fed Irishmen, the 
very refuse of Ireland, that our dread 
was nothing to what we are in now 
Fires could be seen from my house the 
Srd, 4th, and 5th, likewise the 17th and 
18th; and from what I can gather, there 
were three fires of farming stock on 
Sunday night last, and all a short dis- 
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ina hurry; but 1 know Mr. Jackson 
very vell; and I believe him to be ut- 
terly incapable of stating that which is 
false. Mr. Hitt must contradict Mr. 

Jackson; must disprove that which 
Mr. Jackson has asserted; or he must 
submit to bear that which has been 
fixed on him by Mr. O’Connetu. I 
very sincerely wish that Mr. Hitt may 
never have uttered the words ; for I am 
thoroughly convinced, that the charge 
against the Irish members (and a most 
odious charge it is), is wholly unjust; 

and I amalso thoroughly convinced, that 
no one of those who are called Cabinet 
Ministers, ever sanctioned the making 
of such an assertion. Bad as they may 
be in their political views and conduct; 
hostile as their measures may be to the 
liberty and well-being of the people, I 
do not believe that any one of them is 
mean and base enough to propagate a 
calumny like this. Mr. O’Conneu’s 
reasoning is wholly unanswerable. 


(From the True Sun, 21 Nov.) 
TO THE RADICALS OF HULL. 


(From the Pilot.) 
Dublin, Nov. 18, 1833. 

Brotner Rapicats,—I ash an act of 
justice at your hands. I look upon 
radicalism as being founded on the prin- 
ciple of perfect justice to all men; to 
men of every nation, creed, class, caste, 
and colour. I therefore address my 
brother radicals of Hull with perfect 
confidence when I ask them for justice. 

The matter is this: you have re- 
turned to the “ reformed Parliament,” 
as it is called in ministerial slang, two 
very dissimilar individuals. The one, 
Mr. Hutt, appears to me to be as 
honest, straightforward, and independent 
a man as anyin the House. My ac- 
quaintance with him is short ; but dur- 
ing the entire session T.saw him vote for 
every measure which tended to lessen 
the burdens, or increase the liberties, of 
the people. LIalso saw him firmly op- 
pose every act of ministerial oppression 
and rae psa, for there are none ro 

decided tyrants, in their mot yen ote 
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business to judge. I may be mistaken; 
but certainly I consider him as honest 
a public servant as ever I met with. 

My opinion of Mr. Hill is, indeed, 
very widely different. He is a barrister; 
and, as Cobbett says, “‘ the devil has so 
‘“* many baits for barristers, that he is 
** sure to catch one whenever. he chooses 
** to go a fishing for lawyers.” In plain 
truth, your Mr. Hill seemed to me to 
have been looking for the baits of the 
Treasury (if they be not, for a member 
of Parliament, the devil's own baits), 
and he has got a fat one; has he not ? 
Is he not a commissioner of legal in- 
quiry, with asalary of 1,000, per an- 
num? It is, at least, credibly asserted 
that he is. Now can any thing be more 
improper or more indecent than for a 
member of Parliament to accept of an 
office from which he can be removed at 
the will of the Crown, and thereby lose 
a large salary? Surely he is not free to 
vote upon a ministerial question. If the 
Ministry be wrong, the penalty for 
voting right, which Mr. Hill would have 
to pay, would behis 1,000/. a year. If he 
votes wrong, his bribe is 1,000/. per an- 
num; for in this case it is a bribe. 
Radicals of Hull, this is the common- 
sense view of the matter; and, indeed, 
I see no man more ready to vote for the 
Ministry, right or wrong, than your Mr. 
Hill. 

I now come to my immediate cause of 
complaifit. It will be best explained 
by the following letter, which I have 
just received with the Hall post- -mark. 
1 do not know whether the name, J. 
Jackson, subscribed to that letter, be 
fictitious or genuine—and, if genuine, 
whether or not he bea faithworthy per- 
son. Not knowing him, I cannot cor- 
respond with him on public business ; 
but I use his letter as corroborative © 
the reports in the newspapers. 

This is the letter : 


No. 8, Dugger-lane, Hull, Nov. 13, 1833. 
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preface or apology. A short time ago 
Mr. Hill, M.P. for this place, was mak- 
ing an harangue to his constituents 
here on different political subjects, 
amongst which was that important one ; 


‘the Coercion Bill for Ireland.” His 
observations on this topic were to the 
following import :— 

“He approved of the general prin- 
ciple of that measure, yet not of all its 
details; what was most objectionable 
in his estimation, was, the conyerting of 
soldiers into judges.” 

“It was, however, remarkable, that 
some of the Irish members who spoke 
with the greatest violence, and voted 
against the measure, were privately the 
zealous supporters of it; and one in 
particular, waited upon the Ministers, 
and assured them that he was under the 
necessity of doing so, to preserve his 
popularity, and that if he did not thus 
speak and vote he should forfeit his seat 
in Parliament, which he was not at all 
inclined to do: that notwithstanding 
his vehement public opposition to the 
measure, he urged Ministers not to bate 
a jot, but stick to the whole bill, if they 
wished for Ireland to be a country fit 
to live in. This information he had 
pat a gentleman pretty well known at 

ull.” 

There was something so extraordi- 
nary in this communication, that a great 
part of his audience vociferated *“*‘ Name, 
name!” “No!” said he, “{ will not 
name the parties, even if every indivi- 
dual present should require it.” 

It is, of course, impossible for me to 
say who “ the well-known gentleman” 
alluded to is; but I could not help re- 
collecting that Mr. Brougham had been 
seen and heard at our Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute; that Mr. B. was “‘ his excellent 
friend,” and that no other Minister was 
personally known at Hull except Sir 
James Graham. 

This occurred here on the 22. ult., 
and the Holl of the 25. give a 
lon soot val of a nigh B20 
w 1 be feed in many , 
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to furnish you with the above short ex- 
tract. 

I have no further object in view. It 
is quite unnecessary to comment upon 
the matter, or to say what my opinion 
on the subject is; still less would it be- 
come me to point out what notice, if 
any, you or any other Irish member 
should take of these strange assertions. 
Your own acute mind will readily sug- 
gest what is right and proper to be done 
or said. 

I am, with the greatest respect, sir, 
your obedient servant, 


J. JACKSON. 
Daniel O'Connell, Esq. M.P. 


Now, I have to observe that if Mr. 
Hill spoke the speech attributed to him 
by this Mr. Jackson, or by the news- 
papers, he asserted what was in itself 
totally false. 

In the first place, it is totally false that 
Mr. Hill opposed the principle of the 
bill. On the contrary, according to my 
recollection, he supported the principle 
of that atrocious bill throughout. Upon 
the clause for taking away trial by jury, 
and substituting courts-martial, he did 
not speak. I will not affirm positively 
that he did not vote in the minority of 
130, for there were in the Reformed 
Parliament only 130 for preserving the 
trial by jury! But if he did vote in that 
minority, it was the only symptom of 
constitutional principle which he exhi- 
bited on that occasion. 

In the next place, as to his tale of an 
Irish member voting against the bill 
publicly, and in private urging the Mi- 
nistry to pass it without “ bating any 
part of its provisions,” I am bound to 
say that I believe the story to be false 
in all its parts. 

I arraign Mr. Hill before you as a 
calumniator. I accuse him of having 
fabricated this story as an excuse for 
having voted to annihilate every consti- 
tutional principle by the Coercion Bill. 

This, “ Radicals of Hull,” is my direct 
charge against him. I place it upon 





. th two grounds :— 
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Bill so base as to have been guilty of 
such vile duplicity. I know them all 
well, and in their names I pronounce 
the charge false. 

Secondly—Mr. Hill makes the charge 
He is the first to make the accusation 
publicly, and yet he refuses to name 
the author! 

Thus the charge is brought home to 
him, and does not go one step beyond 
him. 

Now, brother Radicals, I demand 
justice at your hands ;—I ask that you 
should insist that Mr. Hill should name 
his author, or be set down as the calum- 
niator himself. That is, as having in- 
vented a false charge against honest 
men, in order to screen himself from 
your just indignation for his conduct on 
the [rish Tyranny Bill. 

He has no business to allege that by 
giving up the name of his author he 
would betray private confidence. If 
there were any such confidence reposed 
in him he has already betrayed it. He 
had his choice, if the story really were 
told him, either to conceal the matter’ 
altogether, or to tell ali. There could 
be no middle course; there is no such 
thing as half a secret. He has, indeed, 
demonstrated that the plea of secrecy is 
quite idle, because he has not observed 
that secrecy. 

I do, therefore, with a firm confidence 
in your justice, call on you to unmask 
this man, to require of him either to set 
himself down as the fabricator, or enable 
us to obtain justice elsewhere against 
that fabricator, by being furnished with 
his name. Recollect, that this Mr. Hill 
derives his only importance from being 
your representative—that as your repre- 
sentative you are involved in the guilt 
of countenancing his political crime, 
unless you repudiate: both the crime 
and the author of that crime. 

There is another view of this matter, 
still more important. It is this—Mr. 
Hill gave the story as an instance how 
votes were obtained in favour of the 
* Trish Tyranny Bill.” Perhaps it was 
80, then this would follow, that some 
the Ministry invented the falsehood, 
circulated it where they were safe 


BS. 


the liberties of the people of Ireland, 
and against all those principles which 
were deemed sacred as the foundation 
of the British constitution. 

Would not such a Minister deserve 
impeachment ? 

Radicals of Hull, I repeat that I ex- 
pect justice at your hands—justice 
against a vile calumny. I would not 
ask it, if my conduct in Parliament did 
not prove me to be a thorough and un- 
flinching Radical. Look at every vote 
I gave since I had a seat in Parliament, 
and see whether there be any one of 
which a sincere Radical ought to be 
ashamed. If not—and I assert there is 
not—then I have this claim on the 
honest and just men of Hull, that they 
will compel the calumniator to do us 
justice, or expel him from your town 
with contempt and ignominy. 

I have the honour to be, 
Brother Radicals, 
your faithful servant, 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


P. S.—Since I sent the above letter to 
the press I have found the list of the 
minority that voted against the court- 
martial clause, and Mr. Hill’s name is 
NOT IN THAT LisT!!! 

What then becomes of another of 
that man’s assertions ? 





SIR C. WOLSELEY’S LETTER. 
(From the Staffordshire Advertiser, Nov. 2.) 


To the Editor of the Staffordshire Advertiser. 


Sin,—As one of the petitioners against the 
enormous amount of the rate for this county, 
1 take the liberty of making a few remarks, 
in rather “‘ a matter-of-fact ret ad ~ 
the rest rate-payer, or the gover 
our lieaty jail, vill have no difficulty to of 
derstand them. I perceive by the — 
statement, that Mr. Buller thought mee * 
draw a comparison between the charges of 
county of Devon, and those of this county, . 
In return, | beg to ask, what have we - “ 
with any county but our own? We thin : : 
county-rates most enormously high, ee! 
ought to have been enough for Mr. ith 
a 3 however, 1 ow = 

r. uller ~ governor :. 
notice the governors of London and York : 


and it reall me, he did not do the 
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The county of Devon consists of 1,920,000 
acres, Staffordshire only 810,000—and as 
Devon is proverbial for its fertility, is by far 
more capable of maintaining an expensive 
establishment. But my object is to prove to 
the rate-payers, to the governor, and to all the 
public functionaries (at any rate, those whose 
salaries have been raised), that in the supposi- 
tion, that what they originally received as 
salary, was not too high, that same sum is 
pow more than they ought to receive. I wil! 
take the governor’s salary to prove my as- 
sertion. He says be has been thirteen years 
in that situation. Let him turn to the prices 
of corn thirteen years ago, and he will see that 
the average price was ten shillings; let him 
look at the price now, and he will! find eight 
shillings is the average, and is it likely to be 
higher? If not, does he not see, and do not 
the rate-payers see, that we are not to pay 
more bushels of cora in 1433, than in 1420, to 
please any of the governors of Engtand; in 
fact, we neither can nor will pay more. I beg 
here to call the particular attention of all tax- 
payers to what I here state; that Mr. Brutton 
is now receiving 1,125 bushels of corn, when 
if bis salary had originally been even 450/. 
peranoum, he was then, thirteen years ago, 
ouly receiving 900 bushels. No, sir, let neither 
the governor here, nor those who govern us 
elsewhere, suppose we are to be fleeced any 
longer with our eyes open to the fact, and ap 
astounding fact it is,—that owing to that 
famous bill, called Peel’s Bill, we, all of us, 
are now absolutely payiug more taxes, more 
bushels of corn towards our taxes, than we did 
before twenty-five millious of taxes were taken 
off! I repeat it, we are now paying more 
taxes, we are obliged to send to Stafford mar- 
ket more bushels of corn now, to pay our 
present taxes with, than we used to take in the 
very height of the war! Now, sir, I ask the 
rate-payers, will they silently agree to this? 
Will the ** governor ” or any of the functiona- 
ries, pretend to expect we will? Why, sir, 
it is this very fact, it is the counting by 
+.s.and d., that bamboozies allofus. Let ys 
cast up our accounts in corn, and our “* go- 
vernors” will begin to think we are in earnest, 
for they will find out that we know that two 
and two make four. 

The way to lower the county-rates, is, to do 
away with the fees of the magistrates’ clerks 
in the manufacturing districts. Let them 
have salaries, and pot more than 60. per 
aunum; or seventy-five bushels of wheat; 
uot to count in £.s.andd, Let no justice- 
room be pear a public-house, and do not let a 
little urchin be sent to jail for robbing a hen’s 
nest under a hedge, at the expense, perhaps, 
of 202. to the county ; and J be bound the 
ent eels will soon get into a tolerable 

ape. 

And now, sir, fora hint of no small im- 
portance. Let me tell 





Lord Lieutenant, Jet him send up fifty names 
of persons out of the class below (if | may be 
allowed the word) those already appointed to 
the magistracy. There are many men of that 
class, most respectable both for their heads 
and their hearts, and I will warrant a lower- 
ing of the rates. And, sir, I am, 
your obedient servant, 
C, WOLSELEY, 
Wolseley, Oct. 31. 





GET GOLD! 


I wear that the gold and silver are 
both galloping off out of the country. 
Yet (as Mr. Joan Saira profoundly ob- 
served, in 1825), “the exchanges are 
but VERY LITTLE against us.” The 
hon. Member, and a banker of half a 
century's experience, did not seem to 
know that a penny upon a sovereign ig 
enough, all the time the Bank is com- 
pelled to pay in gold! 





CORPORATION EXPENSES. 


(From the True Sun of the 13. instant.) 


To the Editor of the True Sun. 

Sir,—Onu reading in the daily papers 
the account of the meeting of the Com- 
mon Council, I was greatly surprised at 
Mr. Pearson’s statement of the enor- 
mous increase in the annual expendi- 
ture of this corporation, it being for the 
last year more, by 7,576/. 13s. 6d., than 
it was in 1826! But, perhaps, the 
better way will be to insert the account, 
as furnished to the court by Mr. Pear- 
son, in order that your readers may see 
it with their own eyes. Itis as follows: 


Accounts of Moneys ordered to be 
Levied on the several Wards of the 
City by the Annual Watch Act, with 
the Account of the several Amounts 
charged to the inhabitants for Day 
Police, and for extra watching during 
the hours which Mr. Pearson con- 
tended ought to be paid for out of 


; uf 
beach ! With all due deference, then, tothe | the Funds of the : 
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Amount 
In 1832. In 1826. of extra 
watching. 
a. ad @& 2.4 £.'s. 2. 
Aldersgate .....-.. 1,800 0 0..1,350 0 0..158 16 0 
Aldgate ...0..-00 1,500 @0..1,150 0 0.,182 12 0 
Bassishaw ....... - 650 006,.. 400 00.. 57 80 
Billingsgate........ 1,200 00.. 800 0 0..127 160 
Bishopsgate ...... 3,200 0.0..2,450 006..276 086 
Bread-street......+- 1,050 @0.. 900 00.. 9 120 
Bridge ...csscoccee 900 0 0..1,050 00.. 54 00 
B “street .ecoce 1,600 00.,.1,400 0 0..202 12 0 
Candlewick....... - 800 006.. 700 06..130 00 
Castle Baynard .... 1,600 0 0..1,100 © 0..217 120 
GEES ack cdnsnses - 1,600 0 0..1,200 0 0..357 96 
Coleman-street .... 2,400 0 0..1,500 0 0..218 14 0 
Cordwainers ...... 1,000 00.. 800 00.. 81 40 
Cornhill .......... 1,000 0 0..1,000 0 0..104 160 
Cripplegate Within. 1,600 0 0..1,100 © 0..198 16 0 
Cripplegate Without 1,534 0 0..1,534 00..175 80 
Dowgate .....++4++ 900 00., 900 00..166 290 
Farringdon Within. 2,200 © 0..1,600 0 0..333 16 0 
Farringdon Without 6,749 10 0..5,092 14 0..679 16 
Langbourn ........ 1,350 0 0..1,350 0 0..148 46 
Lime-street.......++ 650 00.. 600 00.. 89 60 
Portsoken ......+. 1,500 © 0..2,174 © 0..230 00 
Queenhithe ........ 850 00.. 700 0 0.. 7812 0 
BOW ccccccscesse 2,200 0 0..1.850 0 0..253 14 0 
NN RE Ie: 1,000 00.. 800 006..155 00 
Walbrook .......00. 1,243 17 6..1,000 00.. 75 00 
£42077 7 6 34,500 14 0 
34,500 14 0 
Increase of Annual 
charge in six yrs. £7,576 13 6 \ 
Amount of excessive charges by the cor- 
poration for extra watching........+... 4,814 10 
Amount of illegal charges for day police, 
eighteen extra beadles ..... evereresens 1,100 00 


Amount of charges assessed on the inhabit- 
ants, which ought to be paid by the cor- 
SN. as badovenedtstasevs «5 enes'ceas £5,914 10 





Now, by the above table, it appears, 
that the Common Council have in- 
creased the burdens of their fellow- 
citizens, upwards of 7,500/, a year, 
within the last six years; the principal 
part of which is for beadles, street- 
keepers, and day police, in opposition 
to ancient custom, and in spite of law, 
which says, that the “ corporation, out 
“of the revenues derived from their 
** estates, vested in them for the pur- 
** pose, are bound to provide and pay a 
** sufficient police force to protect the 
** persons and property of the citizen.” 
And yet, in defiance of the law so clearly 
expressed, our precious representatives 
thrust their hands into our pockets, for 
the means of paying for such protection ; 
and they keep the produce of the cor- 
poration estates to themselves, in order 


that they may be able to feast and|‘ 
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mon Councilmen of the different wards, 
as to the way they voted on Mr. Pear- 
son’s motion, they will richly deserve 
the degradation to which they are now 
subjected, namely, that of having such 
persons to pick their pockets whenever 
they may choose, and to any amount 
they may please. 

Many of the skulking knaves who 
have voted against the motion, will, 
previous to next St. Thomas’s day, be 
seen crawling about with smooth, shin- 
ing, smirking, unmeaning faces, beg- 
ging the favour of *‘ your wote and 
interest,” to enable them to plunder the 
pockets of those persons who may be 
foolish enough to give them the power 
to do it! 

I remain, sir, yours, 
A SUFFERER. 


Farringdon-without, 
Nov. 11, 1833. 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fripay, November 15, 1833. 
INSOLVENTS. 


FLOOKS, G., Melksham, Wiltshire, iun- 
keeper. 
OVEN, J., Dover-street, Piccadilly, tailor. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED, 


ENGLISH, H., Compton-passage, Compton: 
street, Clerkenwell, ironfounder. 

WILSON, E. and M., Shipstun-on-Stour, 
Worcestershire, butchers. 


BANKRUPTS. 


DILLY, J. E., Littleton, Hampshire, horse- 
dealer. 
DOD, C., Lime-street, ship-owner. 

GAZE, J., Norwich, Hempnall, and Burs, 
Norfolk, tanner. 
GIBBON., J., jun., Limehouse-hole, Pop'4'; 

mast-maker. 

JONES, J., Worcester, liquor-merchant. 
JONES, A., Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, 
draper. | 
MORRIS, J., Regent-street, Poplar, carpe? 
ter. i 
SPENCE, T. J 
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Tuespay, Nov. 19, 1633. 


INSOLVENTS. 


GIBSON, A., High - street, Whitechapel, 
grocer, 
GILLHAM, C. H., Strand, victualler. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BRISTOW, M. and J., Commercial-road, 
Stepney, engine-makers. 

COTTER, J. and J., Toxteth-park, Lan- 
cashire, joiners. 

FLUDE, J., Mincing-lane, wine-merchant. 

HUCKEL, W., Duke-street, Westminster, 
lodging-house- keeper. 


JOHNSTON, R., Wapping-street, victualler. 

KEW, R., Norwich, jeweller. 

PLAW, H. R., Modiford-court, Fenchurch- 
street, merchant. 

RADCLIFFE, W., Whitfield, near Glossop, 
Derbyshire, cotton-spiuuer, 

SIDEBOTHAM, W., Houghton, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinner, 

STOKES, G., Liverpool, schoo!master. 

WATLOCK, B., Walcot, Somersetshire, lo- 
zenge-maker, 








LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Nov. 18.— 
The arrivals fresh up to this morning’s mar- 
ket from Essex and Kent have been liberal, 
particularly from the former county, but 
moderate from Suffolk ; these supplies, added 
to the parcels left over from last week, caused 
a large show of samples. The market opened 
heavily, and continued dull throughout the 
day. A fewselected parcels in some instances 
realized last Monday’s prices, but the trade 
generally was ls. cheaper for the better de- 
scriptions; good Essex runs not being worth 
more than 56s. to 57s.; ordinary qualities 
and inferior Lincolnshire, as well as Irish, 
were full 2s. lower. Old Wheat was little in- 
quired after, and might have been purchased 
cheaper. 

In bonded Corn nothing transpiring. 

Barley was in good supply, and though the 
prime malting descriptions, as well as grind- 
1Dg sorts, supported the currency of last week, 
yet all intermediate qualities might have been 
purchased at lower terms, and the trade closed 
very languid. 

Malt remains unaltered, and all, save the 
best samples, nominal in value. 
nae ednesday vg hed rg ~~ 
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lowering the rate of Flour, erring to meet 
the existing currencies than endorsed by 
the west couxtry manufacturers. Irish Flour 
supported its price, with a fair demand. 


Wheat .. cocdcvcoccccccsece S28. 00 GB. 
MPO cccccccovcescecouesese Gets 00 GR 
Barley ......ssescese+eoe. 248, to 278. 
me. ccoce cocesecee S08. 08 BEG. 
Peas, White.....ccccscccce ——S. tO 6, 
Boilers.....e.esee0e 425. to 45s, 
Grey.... ee ee eeeeee 33s. to 35s. 
Beans, Small....¢....000. —S- tO —S, 
Bec becaceccccee Sete 00 Bee, 
Oats, Potato.......ececee+ 258, to 268, 
Feed... s.sccrccccce ce 198. to 83s. 
Flour, per sack .,........- 48s. to 50s. 


PROVISIONS. 


Pork, India, new.... 90s. to 95s. 
Mess, new ... 563. to 62s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....82s. to 64s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....80s. to 86s. 
Cork .. ....—5, to —s, 
—— Limerick ..76s. to 77s, 
—— Waterford..74s. to 77s. 
—— Dublin ....70s. to 72s. 


—— 


SMITHFIELD, November 18, 


This day’s supply of Beasts was rather 
numerous, bution great part of very indifferent 
quality; the supply of each kind of small 
stock but limited. Trade was, with prime 
Beef, Mutton, and Veal, somewhat brisk, at 
fully, with the middling and inferior kinds of 
Beef, Muttov, and Veal, at barely Friday's 
quotations.—Pork selling tardily, at a depres- 
sion of from 2d. to 4d. per stone. 

About a third of the Beasts were Irish, for 
the most partless than half fattened : another 
third about equal numbers of Devons and 
Welsh runts: and the remainder about equal 
numbers of Herefords and Scots, with perhaps 
100 Town’s-end Cows, about 50 Sussex Beasts, 
a few Staffords, &c. Theshort-horns, Devons, 
runts, and Irish Beasts, chiefly (say about 
2,300 of them) and some, but not a great 
many, of the Herefords aud Scots, from Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire, and the rest of our 
northern districts ; about 200, chiefly Devons, 
runts, and Herefords, from our midland aud 
western districts; about 150, for the most 





























| part Scots and Devons, from Norfolk, Suffolk, 


Essex, and Cambridgeshire; and most of the 
remainder either from Kent, Sussex, Surrey, 
and, with the Towu's-end Cows, from the 


London marshes. 
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MARK-LANE.—Friday, Nov. 22. 


The arrivals this week are moderate; yet 
the market is very dull, at thé prices of Mon- 


day. 





THE FUNDs, 


3 per Cent. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed, | Thur 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

New Edition. 

COBEBETT’'S Spelfing-Book 
.# ( Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 


~ such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A Stepping= Stone | to my own 
amm a " 


such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1, ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 


publishéd. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
‘HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cossetr. 8vo. Price 15s. 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, coutaining an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 
in boards. , 

5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Learning of French, Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


this Work pri y for the use of the la- 
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7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote | the 


12, MARTENS’S LAW OF NA. 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that { liave 
ever possessed relative to public law.* The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
| think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. ; 

13. MR. JAMES PAULCOBBETT’s 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d, 

14. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


CORN ; containivg Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, aud for 
Harvestiag and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several u$es to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 

15. LETTERS “FROM FRANCE. 
containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Jouy 
M. Cosppett. Price 4s. in boards. 


A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
In two parts, Part I. French and English— 
Part Il. English and French. By Wittias 
Cossett, M.P. for Oldham. 





CAPITAL PRIZES—GLASGOW LOTTERY. 
WIFT and Co. sold the following Capital 
Prizes in the first Glasgow Lottery, aud 
paid the money for the whule of them oa 
demand as soon as drawn: 
No. 2,816....... «oe £16,000 
ESB. céSeccece 2,000 
2,062... ce ser- oe 590 
6,772... cc cccces 500 
6,646 .... 00.000 250 
The second Glasgow Lottery will be draws 
at Coopers’ Hall (by authority of the Act of 
Parliament, 1. and 2. William 1V., cap. ®); 
on Wednesday, 22. January next. The Scheme 
contains Prizes of 
Zico | £15300 
0 , 
£5,000 £1,000 
£3,000 £300, &c. 
The whole Chances and Shares, divided 
agreeably to the directions of the Act, are of 


sale at 

SWIFT & Co.’s Orrices, s 
No. 19, Cornhill; No. 255, Regent Circus, 
Pirie Soci aud No. 38) Hayourket, ab 
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